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The American Agriculturist is for the whole coun- 
try. It is devoted, not to one section alone, but to 
East and West, South and North alike, and it aims 
to give such ‘information as shall be useful and 
practical everywhere. In our wide country with a 
great diversity of climate, the Ways and needs of 
farmers differ somewhat. The principles upon 
which they work, however, are the same every- 
where; good cultivation, killing weeds, gathering 
manure, sowing good seed, making the most of the 
crops grown, treating the farm stock in the best 
manner, and practising economy, all bring about 
the same profitable results everywhere. We 
endeavor to teach principles, and to show our read- 
ers how they may adapt their practices to them. 
Just now is an excellent time to study a few of the 
first principles of good.farming. There is as 
much leisure in this month as a farmer usually 
enjoys. He should use this totakea rest. Haying 
is over, and fall wheat is harvested. Corn is laid 
by, and by the middle of the month oats and 
spring wheat will be cut. There is plenty of work 
to be done, but it can lie over a few days without 
damage, or those who must stay at home to take 
care of things can attend to them. Every farmer 
who can, should go from home with his wife, and 
visit some other locality. The Western farmer 
should go East, and the Eastern one should go 
West, and both should exchange places for a few 
days with the Southern planter. By doing this, 
much valuable knowledge will be gained, and new 
ideas gathered. When he comes back, he will 
probably think his own place the best he has seen, 
or will have found out how he can make it so. 
There will be less local jealousy, and each will 
learn that his brother farmers have all something 
to contend with. If there is the grasshopper or 
the chinch bug in one place, there is the Hessian 
fly or the army worm in another, and there is in 
each locality some drawback. The farmer who 
travels will soon learn that it isin ourselves and 
not in our fortune that we are thus or thus. He 
will come back more contented with his lot, more 
determined to make the most of the advantages 
he enjoys, and better able to do it than before. 








Hints about Work, 


Oats, although the season is backw i 
be ready to harvest. They should me cee cae me 
they are dead ripe. When ripe they shel) badly a 
many are lost. The straw is also better for feed 
when cut early. The use of damp rye straw for 
bands in binding, will save time as well ag Oats 

Buckwheat may b th wan 

y be sown the first week in this 
month, and yet escape frost. It is a crop which 
costs little to put in, and pays well for the cost, If 
injured by an early frost it is worth all the expense 
for plowing under. 

Corn should not be laid by while a horse can pass 
through the rows. A muzzle will prevent him from 
biting the stalks. The soil should be kept stirrea 
and not allowed to bake after a shower. Late 
weeds rob the crop as much as early ones, If they 
are allowed to ripen their seeds, they will do a vast 
amount of mischief. These should be removed by 
hand. No plow should be used to work corn at 
this late season. The roots now occupy the whole 
ground. Two inches of mellow soil on the surface, 
will keep the soil moist, and no deeper cultivation 
should be given. In rich prairie soils, and where 
fall pasture is scarce, rye may be sown in the rows 
at the last working. This will give valuable late 
pasture or early spring feed. But generally such 
stolen crops are better avoided. Pumpkins grown 
amongst corn are as bad as weeds. Better havea 
portion of the ground prepared for such crops, 

Root crops must not be neglected. They must be 
kept clean, and thinned out severely. Strap-leaf 
turnips may be sown early thismonth. Use plenty 
of seed, two pounds per acre, sown in drills 24 to 
28 inches apart, will not be too much for safety, 
150 Ibs. of superphosphate, fine bone flour, or 
Peruvian guano near the seed, will greatly help 
the crop. With roots the start is the great point. 
Thin out to 12 inches apart in the row, when the 
plants are well established, and keep the ground 
free from weeds. Home grown seed is better 
than imported. 

Grass fields will be greatly benefitted by a top 
dressing of fine manure. If nothing better can be 
had, a few loads of rich soil from roadsides or 
scrapings of the barnyard may be spread. It is 
poor economy to pasture meadows or young clover, 
good care at this season will strengthen the roots, 
and give a heavy aftermath which may be pastured 
by and by. 

Pastures need looking after. Bare and mossy 
spots should be harrowed, sowed with fresh seed, 
and a dressing of lime and ashes or plaster, may 
be given. A bushel of salt per acre is often very 
useful. Weeds should be cut with the mowing 
machine, and gathered and burned. Brush should 
be cut close to the ground, with a short stiff scythe 
or a brush hook. 

Weeds should be kept down everywhere. Thistles, 
wild parsnips and carrots, mulleins and burdocks, 
in neglected corners and fence rows, should be cut 
up by the root, and the tops gathered and burned. 
Many weeds are now ripening their seeds, and if 
neglected will make work for many years to come. 

Draining may now be laid out for future comple- 
tion. Springy places should be staked, and the 
course of a drain that wili carry off the water, 
should also be staked out. Swamps are now dryer 
than usual, and ditches may be dug comfortably. 
Throw out the muck on one side of the ditch only. 
Put it in heaps, and not in a continuous row, which 
would prevent surface water flowing into the ditch 
by and by. The muck will be dry before winter, 
and so will the ground. The muck can then be 
easily hauled at any time to the barnyard. Read 
Ogden Farm papers for last month once more. 

Saving Seed.—A large quantity of grass seed may 
be saved, by cutting the ripe bunches from clean 
fence rows, or patches which may have been left 
for this purpose in the meadows. Where any 
variety of grass grows unmixed with others, it 
should be left in this way. The grass may be cut 
with a grass hook, tied in bunches and thrashed or 
rubbed out, and the seed saved in grain bags, This 
is a little thing, but hundreds of such little things 
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may be done in a year upon a farm, and in the 
whole are worth looking after. 

Manure making is always in order. Everything 
that can add to the pile should be gathered. 
Coarse weeds that have no seed in them may 
be put into heaps, with a few bushels of lime and 
covered with earth. They will soon decay and make 
a good dressing for grass lands or pastures. Or 
they may be added to the barnyard manure. Early 
potato tops, sods from the roadside, road dust, 
and all such matter should be added to the com- 
post heap. It will ferment rapidly in the hot 
weather, and if turned over or wetted with liquid 
manure, it will be ready for use next month forthe 
wheat or rye ground. 

Thrashing should be done as soon as possible. 
Grain is sufe from many enemies in the granary. 
Besides it is the same as so much cash, and is equal- 
ly available. Markets should be closely watched 
this year. It is difficult to say how they may turn. 
An advance is just as likely as a decline, and with 
wheat in the granary it can be taken advantage of. 
Seed wheat should be carefully selected. The 
heaviest grain only should be taken, and there 
should be no cracked kernels in it. This should be 
looked to while thrashing. If the thrashing 
machine is hired, a farmer should do nothing but 
watch things. Watch the straw closely, and see 
that no grain is left in it. Seethat the hired teams 
do their share of the work. If a steam thrashing 
machine is used, see that it does not effect the 
insurance on the barn. For farms of less than 100 
acres, a good two horse railroad power machine 
is probably the best. With a cleaner attached it 
is so much the better. The whole may be set in the 
barn, and grain may be thrashed any day at an 
hour’s notice. There need be no waste of straw. 
As a mow is emptied of grain, the straw should be 
returned. This is better than stacking it out of 
doors. Before long there will be few places in the 
country, where it will pay to throw the straw away. 

Plowing for Wheat upon oat-stubble should be 
done as soon as the oats are off. A light furrow, to 
cover the stubble, is sufficient. The oats left upon 
the ground that the pigs have not gathered, will 
soon sprout. When they are well started, a thor- 
ough cultivation will kill them. If a clover sod is 
to be plowed, it should be turned perfectly flat. If 
lime is to be used, it should be drawn now, and 
piled upon the plowed ground in small heaps. A 
bushel to every two rods each way will give 40 
bushels to the acre. The heaps will slack in a few 
days, or with one shower. The lime may then be 
spread evenly, and the ground left until next month. 

Horses should not be stinted in their feed. Work- 
horses should be put out to pasture at night, but 
they should have their usual allowance of other 
feed. They have some lost flesh to make up. 
Scrape off the eggs of the bot-fly from their fore- 
legs and shoulders with a sharp knife, or wash 
them off with warm water every evening. Three 
hour’s rest at noon is not too much for the team 
while plowing. The time may be made up at 
morning and night. This arrangement is not a bad 
one forthe driver as well. Give water often, and 
don’t forget a handful of corn-meal stirred into it. 

Colts may be taught to eat a little meal or bran, 
and to be handled freely. The gentlest possible 
treatment should be given to all young stock at 
this season, and careful attention. 

Cows need extra feed, or they will fall off in milk. 
Corn, or other green fodder, should be given them 
daily in addition to their pasture. Carbolic soap- 
suds left to dry upon their legs, will keep flies at a 
distance. Three hours at noon in a cool, clean 
stable will be a grateful change for them froma 
hot, unshaded pasture. 

Caives may be turned into a good clover after- 
math, or a wheat-stubble, if the young clover is 
thrifty. Half an ounce of salt daily will prevent 
bloat. If they can get skimmed, or even sour milk, 
until six months old, they will be the better for it. 

Sheep.—Lambs should now be weaned, the rams 
separated from the flock, and put in a field by 
themselves. A little extra feed may be given to 
the rams. The lambs should have a handful of 








mixed bran and oil-cake daily. They will be more 
contented if put in a field out of sight of the ewes. 
The ewes should be looked after daily, and those 
with full bags should be eased of a portion of the 
milk. This should be done every night, until they 
are dried off. Ewes, which are the best nurses, 
may be put with the rams for early lambs in Janu- 
ary. Look out for ticks and the fly maggot in 


| spots accidentally bruised, or where filth gathers. 


Tar smeared upon the uoses will keep away the 
gad-fly. Above all things, keep sheep out of wet, 
marshy pastures. 

Swine.—This is a critical time for hogs where 
cholera is frequent. Furnish those at pasture with 
shade and plenty of clean water. Give them a lit- 
tle salt (about an ounce each) daily. Watch for 
the first sign of sleepiness and a desire to hide in 
quiet places by themselves. When this is seen, pen 
up the hog, and give 4 ounces of salt, and soft 
food with some linseed meal. Store hogs may be 
penned for fattening. One pound of corn now is 
worth twoin November. Besides, every rod they 
run about uses up fat. Boars should be kept from 
the sows, unless pigs are wanted to come in Dec. 


Poultry.—Vermin increase fast at this season. 
No fowls will thrive if kept in Close, filthy quarters, 
where lice abound. A coat of hot lime-wash, with 
an ounce of carbolic acid dissolved in it, will free 
the roost from lice. Clear out all the droppings, 
and spread them evenly in the compost heap. As 
the old fowls get fat upon the stubbles and in the 
straw yard, they should be sold off or used in the 
kitchen. A stewed fowl is more wholesome food 
than fried pork at this season. To give fowls the 
run of the barn is a wasteful practice. 

Sundry Matters.—If there is no insurance upon 
the barn, one should be procured without delay. 
The vapor from a barnful of new hay or grain is 
one of the best conductors of lightning. Bathe the 
whole body with cold water every night, and rub 
briskly with a dry towel. This brings refreshing 
sleep, and conduces to health. Give the men and 
boys a bucket with soap and towels, that they 
may dothesame. They will work the better for it. 


——a @ ee > 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


ees 

August brings a short breathing spell to the gar- 
dener, if he has been diligent in the killing of 
weeds. If there are in the garden or orchard, any 
corners and neglected spots, where the weeds are 
allowed to grow and ripen their seed, these spots 
will furnish a bountiful supply of weed seeds for 
perpetuating the crop, so that the quantity is not 
perceptibly diminished year by year, as it should 
be. These corners ought to have a thorough clear- 
ing out, and not a weed allowed to ripen its seed. 
This will be a great aid in keeping the place in 
order. If the work is well along now, a few days 
of rest and quiet, either in the mountains or at the 
seashore, will be appreciated by all hands, or even 
a day’s picnic in acool grove will give them a 
pleasant change. 








—_—_o— 
Orchard and Nursery. 


For trees that were planted in the spring, the 
present month will be a trying one, and unless they 
were properly mulched, many will not survive the 
hot, dry weather. No danger need be feared if a 
thick layer of hay or straw, corn-stalks, or other 
material, has been placed around each tree, as this 
will keep the ground constantly cool and moist, 
and also prevent the growth of weeds. 

Marketing will engage the attention of most fruit 
growers this month, and everything ought to be in 
readiness for carrying it on rapidly. Baskets, 
crates, barrels, or whatever is used should be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantity, so that no time need be 
lost for want of them. See that the packing is done 
carefully, so that the fruit will not be unnecessarily 
bruised in transportation. Try togain a good name 
for quality, this. will always sell the fruit, even 
during times of plenty, for most buyers will pay 
more for a first class article, than for a poor one. 








Weeds.—There need be no trouble from weeds if © 
they are not neglected; a horse and cultivator 
between the rows of the larger trees and shrubs, 
and a hand cultivator among the small plants and 
seedlings, will be found amply suflicient. 

Insects will infest the fruit trees in many sections 
at this season of the year, and they ought not to be 
neglected. Much immature fruit will fall, and 
this on examination will be found to contain insects ; 
this fruit should be given to the pigs, or if conveni- 
ent allow the pigs the run of.the orchard. Destroy 
the nests of the late web-worms as soon as they 
appear, else they will soon eat up the entire 
foliage ; the best method is to take out the nest by 
hand, or if neglected so long that they spread, 
cut and burn the infested branches. 

Budding may be performed whenever the bark 
will lift readily, and well-ripened buds can be had. 
The maturity of the buds may be hastened by 
pinching the ends of the shoots on which they are 
borne. When sticks of buds are taken, cut off the 
leaves, and leave the leaf-stalk attached to the twig ; 
keep the twigs moist until used. 


—_—— 
Fruit Garden. 


The same directions as to picking and marketing~ 
fruit, apply as well here as in the orchard. Alk 
surplus fruit should be dried or canned. 

Trees.—Pick off all deformed fruit, and@ 
also thin out where too thick. 

Grapes.—Use sulphur as soon as mildew appears. 
Tie the vines to trellises or stakes, 
 Blackberries.—Allow only three or four canes to 
grow, and pinch these off as soon as they reach 2 
hight of five or six feet, and stop the laterals whem 
eighteen inches long. Allow the fruit to remain on: 
until thoroughly ripe when for family use; .for: 
marketing pick before fully ripe. 

Raspberries.—Cut out the old fruiting canes as 
soon as they have finished bearing, and apply a. 
dressing of manure, forked in between the raws.. 

Strawberries.—The latter part of this month is a 
good time to plant new beds, if the plants can be 
watered and shaded. Remove the mulch from the- 
old beds, and take out all weeds, and cut off all 
runners not needed for forming new plants. The 
best manure for newly planted beds is either wood- 
ashes, or ground bone raked in, if stable manure 
is used it should be well rotted, or else it: will* 
brin ig in an abundance of weeds. 

—_e——_ 


Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus must not be neglected, as often hap- 
pens, through the pressure‘of other work. If the 
bed is allowed to become weedy, the next year’s 
crop will be injured. Hoe frequently to kill the 
weeds and keep the soil light. 

Beans.—Although rather late for a crop, a few 
may be planted for late snaps or for salting. Keep- 
the pole and bush sorts well hoed and weeded. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Hoe frequently, and* 
as often as possible, in the early morning when the 
dew is on. Apply liquid manure as often as coh- 
venient, it will help their growth wonderfully dur-- 
ing this hot dry month. 

Carrots.—Cultivate between the rows until the 
tops cover the ground ; hand-weed the rows wher 
the weeds appear. Thin out the late sowings. 

Celery.—Prepare the land, and set out the plants 
the middle or last of this month, for winter use. 
The winter crop should be earthed .up and the 
ground well cultivated. 

Corn.—Keep the weeds down by cultivation and 
pull the large ones from the rows by hand. Cut 
off and burn all smutty ears. The stalks of earliest: 
varieties, from which the ears have been picked, 
should be cut for fodder, and the ground sowed 
to late turnips. ‘ 

Cucumbers.—Gather for pickles every day; the- 
small ones, not over two or three inches long, make~ — 


made into cucumber catsup, for winter use. 





Egg Plants,—The warm weather of this month i 
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the ‘best pickles. The over-grown ones may be - 
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best suited to the growth of these, and they will be 
benefited by a few applications of liquid manure. 
Place a handful of hay or straw around each plant, 
to keep the fruit from touching the ground. 

Melons aid Szuashes.—Cultivate until the vines 
cover the ground, and pinch back the ends if dis- 
posed to run to vine. 

Onions may be harvested as soon as a majority of 

“the tops fall down. Pull and allow to dry for 
several days before storing; keep in a dry airy 
place, spreading in thin layers, so that they will 
not heat. Store sets in the same way. 

Spinach.—Sow the last of the month, for fall use. 

«Sweet Potatoes ought to be growing rapidly at this 
season. Keep the ridges free from weeds, until 
the vines cover the ground; move occasionally to 
prevent thers from taking root. 

Tomatocs.—Keep tied up to trellises, or place 
brush or hay around them to keep the fruit from 
touching the ground. Kill the green worm. 


Turnips may be sown in spots where potatoes, 
peas, and other early vezetables have been taken off. 


Weeds.—The best and only rule in destroying 
=weeds, here as well as everywhere, is to hoe or cul- 
‘tivate them up, just as they show their heads 
above ground. Aftcrarain the cultivator should 
be started, 2s the moisture will bring up a plenty. 


oe 
Garden and Lawn. 


The warm weather of the preceeding month has 
started weeds into luxuriant growth, and if they 
are not pulled up, the beds will soon be overrun. 
£ narrow iron rake makes the best implement to 
work with in a flower bed where the plants are set 
out at irregular distances. 

Bozx.—Where this is used for edging, this month 
is the time for clipping. 

Lawns should be mowed as often as necessary, 
just enough to kcep the grass short and velvety. 

Cimbers.—Tie up neatly to stakes, trellises, or 
whatever else is used for supports. 

Flgings need a good deal of care to keép them 
looking well. Cut the margins with a sharp turf 
knife, und keep the grass cut close. 

Dahlias, Giladioluse:, and other plants requiring 
stakes, should have them at once, before they get 
so high that they are broken by the wind. 

Potted Piant3 in tubs or pots set on the lawn for 
decoration, need to be watered often. 

Perennials.—Prepare a bed of fine soil, where 
seeds can be sown as fasi as they ripen; keep well 
watered and weeded 


Fiower 


Greenhouse and Window Piants. 


Give hanging baskets and window boxes plenty 
of water and shade, the latter during the middle of 
the day. See that the greenhouse is kept clear of 
insects, the tendency being to neglect this during 
the heat of summer. Mal ke al] necessary repairs 
now, so that everything will be ready for use at a 
minute’s notice. Provide plenty of pots, sand, moss, 
and potting soil, for use during the fall and winter. 





— 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
a 
“The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 


“fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 


from our daily record during the year, show ata glance 


the transactions for the month ending July 11th, 1874, 
:aud for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 


ReEcerrts. Fiour, Wheat, Corn, f. é. le 
25 ’< Chex wr thi27 000° 5,310,000 5,117,000 00 "81 00h i 916.008 
26 ds last mth3 9,000 5,849,000 1915,000 167,000 58,000 753,00) 


Sat Kionr Wheat. ‘torn, Hye, Barley. Oute, 
26 d's West in'tiv287,000 4,107,090 2/312,009 89,000 301,000 1 sees 
2. 


Reewrrs, 





Comparison with same perind at this time last year. 
"cet A an teat By . Onte. 

1...% ! 5,11 916. 
days 185, 324,090 3°5169,000 2.804, as sc8 51000 1 B0S:000 
Sats, Piovy, Wheat, Corn, Barley. Oats. 
Gt. ..283,000 on 4,911,000 nt 006 —— 1,104,000 
885,000 3,294 3900 3,655,000 211,000 —— 2628/00 




















Stock of grain in store at New York. 









































































3. 
Wheat. Corn, Ripe. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush bush, bush, bush, bush. bush. 
July 6, 1874.. 794,°83 227,623 32,970 — 381,512 82,439 
Susie 8, 1874... 883,169 116,631 68188 1,573 323,343 74,669 
May i, 4... 325,33 $4,008 25,889 41.125 58,27 40,939 
April 6, 1871. .1,036,093 128,692 20,879 118,820 468,673 45,475 
Mar. 9, 1874. .1,320,813 (4,511 26,378 61,416 751,375 22,276 
Feb. 9, 1874..1.070,619 541/800 14,668 40,906 %35,992 28,769 
Jan. 12, 1874. .1,235,418 1,146,202 1,181 186,18 514,117 35,482 
Dec. 10, 1873. 1,553): 313 2, 093,514 ——— 244,885 579,742 60, ‘805 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to July 10: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas, 
bbls. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1874..1 718, 136 20,601,809 * * oH 518,622 240 62,603 253,765 
1873.. "658.492 6,377,645 190,536 19,226 17,578 53,080 
1872.. 418, 080 4,202,306 i "oer: ae 566,8 4} 17,215 115,066 
1871.. 963.831 8,193,157 4’8 24°872 4 1a _—_— 
1870.. 880.626 7.961, roa 164,463 33o—— 
1889.. 605,959 1,481,819 3 — 
1868.. 481,603 4 ‘014, 602 39'363 
5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
to July ist. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Parley. Oats. 
bbls. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 
BOGE. cisesce 1%. - 8,618,000 4.190.000 171,100 4,100 996,209 
375 10 3,556,700 3,518,100 293,100 22,200 810,400 
1,682,800 6,516,600 23,100 401,500 1,561,200 
4,328,300 4,258,009 46,200 40, 100 '999 000 
CuRRENT WHOLESALE Bricns. 
June i. July 11. 
Paice Or GoLD.... ...... iu 110 
FLounr—Super to Extra St: ile yt 50 @%35 @ 7 00 
Super to Extra Southern, @10 50 «10 50 
BERITR WORPCI 565. coc oces'seces 5 20 @10 5 @10 50 
Ixtra Genesee............0.0. 735 @900 @9(0 
Superfine Western............ 450 @5 2 @ 5 40 
EIR aos cndsenssc0nes 475 @6 @ 6 15 
SECPEUED En... cicccsesessece 400 @4 @ 450 
Waeat—All kinds of White, 169 @1 5 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 180 @1 
Corn—Yellow ... . 8 @ 
Mixed . 82 @ 
Ss 9 @1 
Gave— Western’. canbe 62 @ 
SRE EKO 62 @ 
a eee 03 06 106 @113 
BarLe Pek Nominal. Nominal 
Har—Bale, # 100 ts 0 @ 160 100 @145 
Straw, # 100 ts... 50 @ 105 50 @100 
Corron— Middling WwY@a 18% Hxy@ 174 
Hors—Crop of 1873. # Pb . 8 @ 3 
FratnErs —Live Geese, # ib. 50 @ 8% 
Srep—Clover, ® 0% 
Timothy, # bushel. . @ 2% 298 
Flax. ® bushel............ ins 2 
Sucar—Refi’g & Grocery ve 6Y@ =o} 
Monassus, Cuba, #ga 31 @ 48 33 @ 4 
New Orleans, ®@gal........... 7% @ 8 "3 @ 8 
Corrrr— ltio(Gold).. ain 7 @ 2% 1I9¥@ BY 
TOBACCO, —r &e., FD. 4%a@ 13 § @ 15% 
Seed Leaf, # ik Samia 4@ 55 4@ % 
Ww 0oL—Domestic Ficece, # b 30 @ 62% 30 @ 65 
Domestic, pulled, @ D........ 23 @ 5% 3 @ 53 
California, Clip......+. Ne 188 @ 3 15 @ 40 
TALLOW, PP ........ 8 @ 84 1K@ 84 
On-CakKr—#¥# ton ........ ... 4150 @4300 43 00 @416 00° 
Pork—Mess, # —— veeee 1790 @1800 19009 @ — 
Prime, # barrel ......... 15 00 @1523 1750 @ 
Beer—Plain mess,........ 900 @i1l150 1000 @l2 5 50 
Lann, in tres, & barrels, # 11 @ Us ke 1X 
perrae—snse, # Disecscusses 20 @ 8 22 @ 
Western, b pkey 6 @ 2% 17 @ 
CHERSE.. sp cdleeast 5 @ 15% 
Beans—® Dushel............. 99 @500 1 
Pras—Canada, free. @ bu... 120 @1 22% 
Eaas—Fresh, #? dozen 34%@ 17 
Pou_LTry—Fowls 134@ Ww 
Turkeys—# BD... 14 @ 22 
Geese, # pair 100 @250 1 
Ducks, # pai 90 @12% 
SNIPE, @ doz —-@ — 2 5214 
PIGEONS, #8 dozen —- @ — 2 @ 250 
TURNIPS # Db! enehonte es 75 @100 30 @ 0 
new. # buuch....... 4 @ 4 @ 5 
CaB3\GES—# 100.............. 1.00 @11 00 5 00 @10 00 
Ontons—# Dbl Nominal, 400 @500 
PoraTors—¥® bbl = Qa — 150 @ ¢ 25 
* new. ® boi 5 00 @ 7 00 350 @ 600 
Sweet Pora ry s—P bbl.. 450 @50) —- @ — 
CaRROTS —# Peivnsensnss. sone —- @ — 1% @ 200 
3ROOM-CORN 5 @ 11 4@ il 
WHORTLEBERR —- @ — 12 @ 20 
BLACKBERRIES. # quart. —- @ — 8 @ 2 
RASPBERRIFS. @ quart. - @ — 10 @ 30 
CURRANTS, @ B...........0005 —-@ — 5 @ 1 
STRAWBERR TES—@ _— 5 @ 8 Nominal 
APPLES—# barre 5 00 @15 00 5009 @909 
CRANBERRIF s—e bbl. a a a wie 
BERtTs. ® bbl ......... 125 @8 0 _— 
OSS eae —- @- 2 50 
CELERY, # doz............ —-@ — 1 25 
GREEN PAS. new, # bus sel. 150 @ 450 1 00 
STRING BEANS, new, # crate 200 @ 250 D 
LETruce, ®@ dbl............... 200 @350 65 
SPrnaon, Southern, # bb!..., — @ — 123 
TOMATOES. @ crate........... 809 @ 400 100 @300 
DOG AE. WMO, 2. .cncccsssecce —-@- 200 @ 250 
PARSNIPS, # Dbl ............. —- @ — 2% @38 50 
SPROvTS, ® bbl... — 2 Db @ 
ASPARAGUS, # doz. bunel 15 @25 0 @1% 
WATER-CRESSES. # basket... 530 @ 40 25 @ 40 
RuvBaRB-® bunch . 24a 3 24@ 5 
RADISHES—® 100 bunches... 100 @15 > @ 150 
MAPLE SUGAR.........00-0008 9@ 15 8 @ 1 
CUCUMBERS, @ crate......... 200 @250 1€0 @1 50 
CAULIFLOWERS, # dozen..... — @ — 100 @40) 


Gold has been up to 1123 and down to 1095g—closing 
July 11th at 110 as sgninst 111 on June 12th..... 
Breadstuffs have been quite active since our last; but 
under the influence of very heavy receipts from the in- 
terior, and favorable crop revorts, prices have been seri- 
ously depressed and unsettled, Corn and Winter Wheat 
showing a marked decline in values, though closing gen- 
erally rather more steadily. The export movement has 
been fair at the reduced figures, chiefly in Flour, Spring 
and Red Winter Wheat (which latter has been taken for 
the Continent), and mixed Corn. Very large shipments 
of Corn have also been made, as reported on speculative 
account, partly on behalf of Western operators. Rye 
and Oats closed stronger, with a better inquiry. Some 
new crop Georgia White Wheat has been received, and 








sqid (on July 9th) @ $1.65; quality, very good...... Cot- 














a 
ton eet been quoted lower, on a lighter business, mostly 
speculative...... Provisions have been in brisk request, 
especially hog products, which have been purchased 
frecly on speculative account......Wool has been in 
much better demand, and generally firm as to values, 
with unexpectedly high prices ruling in the interior, 
partly through speculative operations......Hay, Hops 
and Seeds have been quict, and somewhat irregular in 
PTICC .:. 3. se Tobacco has been more sought after at rather 
higher quotations. Kentucky having been especially 
bris me in view of the rane fay orable x8 4 reports. mae 2 


offerings, and the more active demand. 


New York HLive-Stock Markets, 





RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows, — oo. Srwine. Tot’ 
June 2 8,0 21,500 31,479 6140 
Juiy 1 38 3910 26,112 30,272 70,752 
July 8. : 52 2,722 28,000 24,543 60,050 
GING IG .siccdesacsnee 7,400 89 3285 15,613 28789 55,176 
Total for 4 Weeks. .36,599 281 12,960 86,225 115,103 251,118 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks42, 188 801 19,983 4873 50 1g9/ 175 380,147 


Beeves. Cows, Crioes Sheep. Swine, 














Average per Week..... .. 9149 5S 8,2 2 3,073 
do. do. last Month... 8187 60 38 6 15710 1833 
do, do. prev’s Month. * 8/903 60 = 2,96! -11'308 io 073 


Beef Cattle.—The course of the market for the 
past month has been downwards. A large increased sup- 
ply, chiefly of poor lots, weakened the market carly in 
the month, and the light demand consequent upon the 
hot weather for two wecks finally broke down prices 
fully icenta pound. Large offerings have been the rule 
up to last Monday, when a reduction of 2,300 head from 
the previous week stiffened prices, and made an active 
market. Prices of ordinary stock advanced most, anda 
gain of acent per pound was made, Extra stock ad- 
vanced 4 to #¢ cent per pound. At the close, common 
to prime native steers and oxen were sold at 104” @ 12%c. 
#2 Ib., to dress 56 to 58 tbs, to the gross cwt; extra and 
fancy do. at 12% @ 18c. # Ib., to dress 58 Ibs. ; and poor 
through Texans to good Northern corn-fed do., from 7c., 
to dress 54 Dbs., up to 10%c., to dress 57 tbs. 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING stoke. Large Sales. Aver. 
BED Bheccecstcnes 11%@12 ¢ 11X¥c. 
a er ofals c. ll @11X%¢c 114c. 
July & .6 @12Ke. 10¥@11 c. 10¥c. 
July Bcc cccaes T¥@15 ¢. ll @11 Xe. 11ke. 


The managers of the three main railroad lines that 
supply this market with live stock, viz: the New York 
Central, Erie, and Pennsylvania Centrai, have arranged 
to advance and pool live stock freights from the West, 
and the new schedule is as follows: 

From Chicago to New York, 55c. per 100 pounds. 

From Chicago to Philadelphia, 50c. per 100 pounds. 
From Chicago to Albany, 50c. per 100 pounds. 

From Chicago to East Liberty, 30c. pe: 100 pounds. 
From Chicago to Buffalo, 25c. per 100 pounds. 

From Cincinnati to New York, 50c. per 100 pounds. 
From East St. Louis to New York, 65c. per 100 pounds. 
From Indianapolis to New York, 523¢c. per 100 pounds. 
From Jeffersonville to New York, 573¢c. per 100 pounds. 
From Pittsburgh to New York, 30c. per 100 pounds. 
From Buffalo to New York, 80c. per 100 pounds. ® 

It is understood and agreed that the rates shall be uni- 
form and equal to all parties over either and all of the 
roads; that there shall be no rebates or drawbacks, and 
no free passes for shippers or agents. 

Wilech Cows have been in light demand, and in 
moderate supply. All that were offered found buyers at 
$40 to $70 per head..... Calves,.—The market for calves 
has ruled steady throughout the month, and closes fair 
with prices a fraction lower than last week. Grass calves 
are now coming in, and bring 4@5c. per 1b. Ordinary to 
good veals are selling freely at 7c.@9c. per lb....Sheep 
and Lambs.—There has been a-quick sale for sheep 
at good prices, and 43¢c.@64c. per Ib. is readily paid for 
fair to good. Choice lots sold at the close at 6%c.@63¢c. 
per lb. The large number of Kentucky and Canada lambs 
offered, weakened the market for this stock, and sales 
were slow at the close at 6%{c.@9%c. per 1b., with 10c. for 
a few extra lots Swine,.—There have been no live 
hogs offered the past four weeks. All arrivals have been 
consigned direct to slaughterers. Dressed hogs have 
been advancing, and were firm at the close of the market 
at 84 c.@8Xe. per Ib. 


4. — @ 


Sheep Raising in Nebraska.—M. 
Meyers, Gage Co. Neb., sends us the following report of 
his business last year, the fourth in which he has been 
shepherding in that State. He had 1000 sheep worth 
$3,500 at the commencement of the year. His expenses 
were $300 for 100 tons of hay; $100 for 500 bushels of 
oats in the sheaf; wages $280; washing and shearing 
sheep $200; salt $35; cost of shed $50; 20 sheep lost 
$70; total $1,035. Produce 4,500 lbs. of wool $1,804; 400 
lambs worth $1,000; total $2,804. He considers it safe te 
look for a profit of 50 per cent in sheep raising iv 
Nebraska. 
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“SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


STILL OFFERED. 


MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, OPEN—WEIGHT 2 OZ. 


The General Premium List closed July Ist. The 
following Special Premiums are continued until 
further notice : 

The Multum in Parvo Knife for 8 
subscribers to American Agriculturist at $1.50 each 
ayear. (Knife sent post-paid.) 

The Beckwith Improved $12 Sew- 
ingeWMachine for 16 subscribers to American 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each a year. 

The Beckwith Portable Family 
Sewing-Machine, price $20, for 30 sub- 
seribers to American Agriculturist at $1.50 each 
a year. 





BECKWITH PORTABLE $20 SEWING-MACHINE, 


To secure the Chromo, mounted and prepaid, 
25 cents must be remitted with each subscription 
for American Agriculturist. 

N. B.—Two half-year subscribers in all 
the above cases may count for one full year in a 
Premium Club List. 
nt @ fam > 


Please tell your Friends 
THAT THEY CAN SECURE THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Six Months for only '75 Cts. 


In order to enable many persons to become acquainted 
with this valuable Journal, who have not hitherto taken 
it, the Publishers will receive subscriptions for it for the 











months commencing with July and ending with Decem- 
ber, 1874, at seventy-five cents each. Will not each of 
our present subscribers speak “a good word” to friend 
or neighbor ?—Please note: We will send the American 
Agriculturist for six months, beginning with July, 1874, 
for seventy-five cents. This offer, of course, does not in- 
clude the beautiful chromo ‘‘ Up for Repairs,’ which is 
offered to all yearly subscribers free, when taken at 245 
Broadway, or twenty-five cents extra when sent prepaid. 
Give the paper a six month’s trial trip, or. better still, 
try it a year. 


e<¢e-e@ P. 8S. eee 


Better Still! 


BEAUTIFUL $8 CHROMO, 


AND 


Half a Year’s Subscription, 


ALL 


For a Single Dollar. 


Considering the hardness of the times, and 
in order to meet the wishes of a great number 
who desire to have our beautiful chromo, 
“UP FOR REPAIRS,” but who did 
not fecl able to pay the $1.75 required to 
get it, the Publishers have decided to send 


| the American Agriculturist, from July ist 


to the end of the year, and to deliver, free 
of postage, a mounted copy of this beautiful 
Chromo, which has given so much pleasure, 
all for $1, if promptly called for. 

(> Please make this known to all your 
friends and neighbors. 





4 —k @ 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the moncy and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Moncey sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





(ae N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, cach subscriber, 
whose subscription runs over into the next year, must re- 
mit, in addition to the regular rates, one cent for each 
month over which his subscription extends in 18%, or 
ten cents for the whole year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, that is, at the rate of ten cents for the 
year, additional to the regular subscrip- 
tion. Subscribers in British America will continue to 
send postage as heretofore, for pre-payment here, 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last seventeen volumes 
(16 to $2) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'% cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Our Western @Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 





side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 








Busbey. Subscriptions to American <Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
sameterms as in New York. All our books are on sale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy,. 
subscribe, and advertise. 

Catalogues and Reports.—Several of 
these must wait until another month, as our crowded 
columns will not allow us to do justice to them. 





“The Acrobats.’’—Look at the figures 
of Crandall’s Acrobats, on pages 316 and 317, the most. 
amusing toys ever invented for children. A good laugh 
now and then, never hurts fathers and mothers any more 
than it hurts boys and girls. 

About Manuscripts.—It has been de- 
cided in law that an editor or publisher is not responsible 
for a manuscript sent to him without solicitation. The 
English papers, and some of the New York dailies, give 
notice that no manuscripts will be returned. This rulew 
is no doubt necessary in a daily, but as far as we arc eon-- 
cerned, we endeavor to return unaccepted articles when’ 
stamps are sent for that purpose, but it is a little too- 
much to expect us to pay 20 or 30 cts., for reading an: 
article that we do not want—still some are so incon- 
siderate as to require this. : 





Nameless People.—We have said in al- 
most every issue that anonymous letters would not be 
answered, and that matters of interest to the writer only, . 
could not take up space in the paper. If ‘‘ A Farmer’s Boy 
that is fond of work and pleasure,” had taken half the 
space required for that signature, to write his own, we~ 
shonld have sent him a catalogue of the machine he 
wants. As it is, his letter goes to the waste basket. - 
The ‘‘ boy ’ should learn while young that it is impolite 
to write any one an anonymous letter upon any subject 
whatever....‘‘Subscriber” in Suffolk Co., N. Y., can 
get our Onion pamphlet for 20c., but under our rules 
we can not answer his other matters. AGAIN we repeat, 
‘* sign your name.” It will not be published if another- 
signature is used with it, or a line is drawn across it. 

Grasshoppers im Minnesota. — A 
serious calamity has befallen several of the newer 
counties of Minnesota; they have been visited by grass- 
hoppers, in such quantitics as to completely lay bare 
large districts, and by eating up every green thing, have 
brought much suffering, and even ruin in their train. - 
Those who have never seen a district that has beem 
devasted by this scourge, can form no idea of the com- 
pleteness of the destruction. So sudden, severe, and 
wide spread has been this affliction that the Governor of 
the State has called for aid, both from the residents of 
Minnesota and from others. It is expected that the- 
Patrons of Husbandry will extend some relief through 
their organization, but there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of benevolence by others. Food, 
or the money to purchase it, is the pressing want. 
Though the severity of the calamity will have been 
relieved, by the time this reaches our readers, there will 
still be a great need of food and seed for next season. - 
Contributions may be sent to Gov. C. K. Davis, or Gen. 
H. H. Sibley, St. Paul. 


Other Basket Items on page 313. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—tThe honesty 
of farmers as a class is proverbial, and being simple- 
hearted and honest themselves, they are slow to suspect 
others of dishonesty or wrong intent. Hence it is that 
humbugs and swindlers of all kinds find their most 
numerous dupes among agricultural communities, and a 
list of the names of the well-to-do farmers in every thriv- 
ing section of the country is something that these sharp- 
ers are willing to pay well for. And circulars of alk 
kinds, from those of counterfeit money venders to the-- 
latest quack-medicine maker, find their way to the post- - 
offices in every rural district. Besides these general hum- - 
bugs, there is a class relating particularly to matters con- 
nected with farming, which we may class as 

AGRICULTURAL HUMBUGs. 

We have exposed from time to time the tricks of the- 
rascally venders, who sell farm-machinery, and take notes 
which are so ingeniously worded, that the buyer finds 
his name affixed to a very different document from that 
he supposed he had signed. One of the minor annoy- 
ances, not only to farmers, but to every one who lives 
in the country, are 

THE LIGHTNING-ROD MEN. 

These glib-tongued fellows delight to find only women 
at the house, for they think they ean soon so work upon. 
their fears, as to make them feel that their safety not on - 
ly depends upon having a lightning-rod, but. the -par-- 
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“ticular style offered by that vender. It is often difficult 
for a man to get rid of one of these fellows, and it is sel- 
-dom that a woman is sufficiently resolute to clear him 
out. A lightning-rod, properly put up, is no doubt a pro- 
» tection, and the simpler this is, the better. All these 
twisted and fanciful styles, insulations, and complicated 
; points are useless, if not worse. Platinum points can be 
obtained in any large city, and if one chooses he can put 
_upa rod himself, without the aid of others. ‘Some of 
these lightning-rod fellows are not only nuisances, but 
swindlers, and make the job cost much more than the 
-estimate. We have received numerous complaints of 
~this kind. The following comes from Baltimore Co., Md. : 
“*T inclose a card representing a lightning-rod com- 
y ; they have been operating in this county in the 
‘ollowing manner: A salesman precedes the wagon, stat- 
ing that they are selling on a different plan from other 
eccompanies, that is, so much a set, ($17.50 per set of 40 
feet); the next day an agent with the wagon and a work- 
man comes along, and after putting up about 100 feet of 
rods and two points, they modestly present their bill in 
the following form: 100 feet, @42¥c. per foot, two 
points, @ $3 a piece, two agers, © $1 a piece. One 
thing is certain, if they stay much longer about here, 
they will be ‘rodded’ themselves,” 

‘Tn all such cases agree upon the amount of work to be 
done, and the price beforehand, and don’t be bullied into 
paying any more..... Every farmer and breeder of animals 
svould be very glad if he were able to produce male or 
female progeny at will. A chap in Brooklyn has adver- 
tized that this could be done, and offered to send the se- 
-cret for the moderate sum of $1. One of our friends sent 

:the dollar, and received, written on half a shect of note 
~paper, the following: ‘“‘It has been discovered in Ger- 
many, that if you give the male at the first signs of heat, 
~you will produce females, and if at the end of heat, males. 
“This plan was tried by Prof. Thoy, and has always suc- 
sceeded. Yours, J. L. Clark.”—Now this was “ discov- 
ered” we can not tell how long ago, but quite long 
eneugh for its fallacy to be proved, and as it was publish- 
-red in all the agricultural papers of the day, we consider 
xe the selling of this, which is no secret at all, as a first- 
» Class agricultural humbug..... While we are always ready 
» to denounce any fraudulent attempts by persons pretend- 
ing to have patented articles, that have been long in use, 
-- or otherwise not patentable, we do not see how we can 
help our correspondent in Buchanan Co., Iowa. If the 
« tlaimant has a patent for the clevis, the law is on his 
side, and from what we at present know of the case, we 
: should advise those who have infringed, to compromise 
», the matter....Letters continue to come in relation to the 
CHEAP SEWING MACHINES. ‘ 


We have in several previous numbers said all that is 
necessary about these. We need only add that we con- 
tinue to receive complaints of a concern in Canal st., 

_ and advise extreme caution. Here is now the ‘‘ Hope 
Manufacturing Co.,”’ advertising a $5 machine in the 
Western papers; the publishers send their little bills, 

=and get no money for advertising. As the ‘Hope 
Manufacturing Co.,” give neither street nor number, we 
think it a very good concern to be shy of. People 

-engaged in a straight forward business, like to have their 
~whereabouts known, and the withholding of it is sufficient 
-ground for suspicion. ... The non-explosive-anti-chimney- 
breaking-powder man, has been to Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
he tried his little game in a family where the Agriculturist 

- is read, and all that he made was the privilege of paying 

_ fora broken chimney. 

A DANGEROUS HOTEL. 


“We advise strangers not to go to the Arcade Hotel, 
even if they can find sucha place. Another death has 
taken place there. This time it was one Michaux ; Callin- 
‘water, landlord, wrote to surviving friends in N. C., and 
the whole story as given in these columns in June last, 
was repeated. Is it possible that so transparent a,trick 
~as this cap catch anyone ? 

THE DEALERS IN ‘‘ QUEER,” 

-~as those are called who offer counterfeit money, have pre- 
sented so little novelty that we have not given them much 
sattention of late. Their business must have diminished 
greatly, since they are by law deprived of the use of the 
“mails ; besides this, other papers have at last taken the 
smatter up, and’exposure has been so thorough, that only 
the foolishly wicked can be caught in the trap. We have 

.at last two new circulars instead of the old form that 

é became so monotonous. B. M. O’Nicll, who is one of 

» the hundred or more engravers, who were in the employ 
~-of the U. 8. Government for ten years, and ‘ superin- 
-, tended the engraving of all the plates for the United 

*States money,” prints from plates he has engraved since, 

’ but he is quite beaten by J. D. Falkman & Co., who offer 
“‘greenbacks struck off from the original plates, which 
“were supposed to have been destroyed "’...A good honest 
soul in one of the Southern States received onc of these 
“confidential circulars,” and being horrificd at the 


iniquity of the thing, devised a plan by which he pro-~ 


that we could, with the aid of a detective, catch 
= ‘man who gent the circular. In the inzocence of his 








heart he supposed that the sending of such a circular 
would be sufficient to lead to punishment if it could be 
proven. But nothing short of the posseésion of counter- 
feit money would lead to conviction, and that these chaps 
take good care not to have. As we have said before, in 
all this offering there is probably not a counterfeit bill at 
the bottom of it. The fellows offer to send the queer by 
express ; they may send a box of old paper, saw dust, or 
some such stuff in return for the money, but no counter- 
feit bills. They are too shrewd to have anything to do 
with such dangerous stuff. They know that the fool who 
has sent $25 in good moncy in the hope of getting $200 
of counterfeit, will not dare to ‘‘ squeal,’’ as he will then 
show that he was ready to become a partner in a felony. 
They must now and then come across a weak minded, or 
really dishonest, avaricious chap, who will bite at their 
bait, or the thing would not be kept up even at its present 
slow rate. We should judge that there are not five of 
these circulars sent out now, where there were a hun- 
dred before the passage of the law, excluding them from 
the mails, 
MEDICAL MEDLEY. 


A subscriber in Conn., seems surprised to quack 
medicine advertised ina religions paper. We regret to 
say that religious papers as aclass, are the most active 
agents in the spread of quackery, and we frequently see 
advertisements in them that even the city dailies, which 
are not at all careful in such matters, would hesitate to 
publish. These dealers in quack medicines are well 
aware that not one reader in a thousand, knows how 
little the editors of these papers have to do with their 
management. As a rule the publishers of these papers 
pay less regard to the character of their advertisements 
than any others, but the editors are not responsible for 
this. Ié is an unfortunate state of things, and the only 
remedy we can suggest, is for the readers of these papers 
to inform the publishers, that unless they reform their 
ways the paper will lose patronage. If the publishers 
can be shown that itis to their pecuniary interest to 
leave ont this vile quackery, they will do it, but no 
appeal other than to their pockets, is likely 10 have any 
effect. ...‘* Uncasville.’’ It is very kind of that ‘* Preacher 
of the Gospel” to offer to send the prescription which 
cured his son of consumption. It is one of the 
oldest of tricks, and has been frequently exposed. The 
prescription will be found to contain ingredients, which 
can not be obiained in ‘‘a proper degree of purity” if at 
all, at the drug storcs, and the advertiser, taking pity on 
suffering humanity, has at great trouble and expense 
procured the right stuff, which he will furnish “at cost,” 
which is usually anywhere from $2 to $5. This is very 
old and stale, but must bring in some dollars or these 
“retired physicians” and “returned missionaries” 
would not keep at it..... The makers of “ eye-cups *” are 
industriously advertising them, and we are surprised to 
sce that the horticultural magazines, which have usually 
kept very free from all doubtful advertisements, publish 
eye-cups, lotteries, and dubious sewing machines. These 
eye-cups are appliances, which pretend to change the 
convexity of the eye. Now admitting that they could do 
this, but very few troubles of the eye depend upon any 
mechanical defect, and the use of these cups may prove 
highly injurious. We repeat our caution, do not tamper 
with your eyes either by using these, or in any other 
manner. ...In looking over the stock of humbug-litera- 
ture that accumulates every month, we now and then 
come across an old customer, that has been disposed of 
years ago; we were quite amused to find this month an 
inquiry about E. P. Huyler and his “‘ Wine of Apovy- 
num.” Our friend H. T. II. will find the question “ Wat 
of him?” sufficiently answered in these columus in De- 
cember last. He is the same as ‘‘Old Mother Noble,”’ 
and is the “* Electric Health Restorer ’’ man, also the Dr. 
Clark of “ Indian Blood Syrup” notoriety, and we know 
not what besides.....By the way, we notice that “C. 
Johnson, M.D.” is sending out threatening letters by his 
lawyers. But then the man at the bottom of this Indian 
Blood business is E. P. I..... With all these things of 
greater or less antiquity, it is refreshing to have now and 
then a 

‘* MEDICAL’? NOVELTY. 

Once in a while we can get a laugh, as ov: of Dr. 
Churchill’s ‘ Restorative Remedies,” for which a Cin- 
cinnati house, calling themselves chemists, send out pre- 
scriptions, and say how they are prepared, but as ‘“ un- 
principled druggists” ‘‘ never prepare according to our 
method of preparing,” all the patient can dois to send 
to the Cincinnati house, and get the genuine thing. As 
one of the directions is to * heat on a slow fire in a coy- 
ered vessel to 100 degrees specific gravity,’ it is no won- 
der that “ unprincipled druggists” fail. Yet these chaps 
call themselves ‘* Pharmacentical Chemists.”’.... But the 
richest thing of late is the pamphlet, setting forih the 
virtue of Dr. J. R. B. McClintock’s ‘ Dandilion Anti- 
Bilious Pills and Bitters.” We thought the narrative of 
our beloved Ned Eastman was some, but that is as much 
behind Mc’s pamphlet, as a Comanche Indian is inferior 








to a Philadelphia quack-doctor. This Dandelion stuff is 
nothing short of the very thing with which “the empe- 
ror, his family, and his poorest subjects ” are physiced 

Why was Alexis, when he visited us, 80 attractive to 
American ladies? Why was the Emperor's daughter go 
lovely that the Duke of Edinburgh chose her to be hig 
duchess ?—This pamphlet does not say so, but we haven't 
the least doubt, that it was all due to Dandelion. It hap- 
pened in this way, Doctor Mac “‘ had heard of the great 
reputation acquired by Dr. Micheleski, the chief physi- 
cian of the Emperor Nicholas, from his wonderfal cures 
by the use of a preparation of Dandelion, the composi- 
tion of which was only known to himself.’’ Now while 
there is the best College of Pharmacy in the country, and 
one of the oldest and best medical schools in Philadel- 
phia, there was no one there who could get the “ vartues ” 
out of a Dandelion root, so McClintock J. R. B. sent al} 
the way to Russia, to find how to do it. The acccunt of 
his friend, Dr. G.’s visit to Russia, and his interview 
with old Micheleski, is just touching. The Dandelion 
cures people who have been knoutcd, and the accounts of 
the whipping of women, and “‘pictcrs to match,” are 
justly styled thrilling. Indeed, the account of this medi- 
cine is one of the choicest specimens in its class of liter- 
ature, and while the engravings of licking and hand- 
cuffing half-naked women do great credit to the Phila- 
delphia artist who designed them, we think that the pic- 
ture of Dr. Micheleski, drinking “the health of Dr, 
McClintock in Dandelion Bitters,” is a masterpiece. The 
whole thing is very funny, and as to the virtues of the 
stuff, if there is any disease that this won’t cure, if we 
believe the pamphlet, it must be a something we should- 
n’t like to have. Take this pamphlet, and the litho- 
graphed appeal to agents together, and they form gems 
in our collection of humbug literature, with which we 
would not willingly part. And yet, sad to say, there are 
even in this day of free schools and general intelligence, 
pe.:sons who will believe this balderdash, and what is 
worse, spend their money for stuff thus ridiculously set 
forth. J. R. B. McClintock may go to the head. 


The !"vactical Farmer, published in 
Philadelphia, by Paschal Morris & Son, is now the only 
agricultural paper in Pennsylvania, it having absorbed 
the Journal of the Farm, published by Daniel Baugh. 





The Death of Mr. Olm.—M. Oln, the 
senior of the firm of Olm Bros., florists, Newark, N. J., 
met with a very sad and sudden death on Sunday, June 
28th, as he was about to take his family tochurch. His 
brother, who was at a distance, saw him upon the ground 
holding the reins and trying to check the horse, which 
had taken fright from some cause; by the time his 
brother could reach him, Mr, Olm was senseless, the foot 
of the horse having struck hima blow upon the head, 
which caused his death in a few minutes. The children, 
who were ia the wagon, were injured, but not seriously. 
Mr. Glm was about 45 years old at the time of his death. 
He was born at Luxembourg, and came to this country 
about 1860, having abroad acquired a high reputation 
for the tasteful arrangement and management of grounds. 
For a few years after his arrival he was gardener for Mr. 
Judd; he was also with Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flush- 
ing. He afterwards established himself with his trother 
at Springfield, Mass., and when Jand became too valuable 
for gardening purposes, they sold out and removed to 
Newark. His sudden death occurred just as the new 
establishment was fairly in working condition. 





Wool Waste for Manure.—Our cor- 
respondent, “G, P. D.,”” Philadelphia, who kindly fur- 
nished the information as to the value of wool waste as 
manure, again writes that the waste was used upon about 
18 acres of land, and that the present season the crops 
growing upon the 18 acres, including the grass, are look- 
ing ‘‘ tip top,” and that he is satisfied that wool waste is 
an excellent manure. (Being rich in potash and nitro- 
gen, it is a fertilizer of too great a value to go to waste.) 

The Wisconsin Rail-Rvad Deci- 
sion.—The recent decision that the Legislatures which 
charter rail-roads, have the right to make laws to govern 
their charges for transportation, has occasioned much 
comment. Whilesome look to it asastep toward abol- 
ishing exhorbitant charges for the transportation of pro- 
duce, others regard it as a death-blow to further rail-road 
development in the State, and that the people of Wiscon- 
sin must content themselves with the facilities they al- 
ready have, as capitalists will not invest in rail-roads, 
while the present laws are in force. The case goes to a 
higher court for affirmation or otherwise, and the deci- 
sion is not regarded as final. In the meantime if the 
managers of the roads, and those who make use of them, 
can be made to sce that their interests are identical, and 
that the matter had better be settled at once, as it will 
ultimately be, with a regard to the rights of all parties. 
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The Patrons of Husbandry in Ohio 
themselves of the general corporation laws 
and stand on the records as a regularly in- 
“The Ohio State Grange of the Patrons 
-of Husbandry, for the promotion of agriculture and the 
mutual benefit of those engaged in the purchase and sale 
-of stock, commodities and articles pertaining thereto, 
including household luxuries.” This places the State 
Order on the business footing of other corporate bodies. 





have availed 
.of the State, 
-corporated body, 





The Swiss Colony, which located in the 
‘Tennessee mountain region six years ago, has made & 
fair record as an agricultural community. There are in 
the colony 325 inhabitants, living in 76 houses. They 
have 7,600 fruit trees, 4,700 grape vines, and till about 
1,000 acres of land. They have two schools, and have 
established an Agricultural Society. The growth is not 
like that of communities on Prairie railroads, but it is 
growth, nevertheless. 

A Colorado Sheep Farm.—Mr. John 
Sheldon, of late a large sheep farmer of New York State, 
has commenced sheep farming in Larimer Co., Colorado. 
He has 500 acres of land, upon whick he has made an ar- 
tificial lake of 40 acres, which he has surrounded with 
planted shade-trees. He has already brought three car- 
loads of pure Merino sheep to the farm. The celebrated 
ram * Dictator,’ which has yielded 26 Ibs. of wool at a 
shearing, is at the head of his flock. Mr. Sheldon pro- 
poses to put 10,000 Mexican ewes upon the range. 

Crop Prospects.—aAdvices from the great 
corn-growing States of the West represent that, although 
there were many interruptions to corn-planting in May, 
the seed went into the ground in good time, and under 
circumstances ordinarily favorable. Letters received as 
late as May 29th, report favorably as to winter and spring 
wheat prospects, and enthusiastically as to fruit prospects. 


St. Joseph and Denver City R.R. 
Bonds.—Those of our readers, who hold any of the 
above bonds, are informed that the U.S Court, held at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has appointed a “ special master” 
to report the amount of interest due and unpaid. In 
order that this may be done, the bonds and unpaid 
coupons should be deposited at once with The Farmers’ 
Trust and Loan Co., the trustees under the mortgage, at 
26 Exchange Place, New York. As soon as the deposit 
has been made, measures will be taken to purchase the 
property for the bond holders. ° 





A Mule with a Colt.—A. Pepper, Frank- 
lin Co., Ind., writes that a mare mule owneil by a neigh- 
bor has recently had a horse colt, which it suckles and 
cares for the same as any other mare would. (Such an 
becurrence is rare, but happens,occasionally.) 





Connecticut State Board of Agri- 
culture.—We have received through Secretary T. S. 
Gold, the reports of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture 
for 1873. ‘These reports increase in interest and value 
year by year. Undiluted by the useless tables of figures 
usual in such reports, this volume is filled with practical 
matter; papers and discussions upon matters of every 
day interest to the farmer, by men who gain their living 
in the field as well as by those who are eminent for their 
scientific attainments. It is one of the best of the 
few agricultural reports which it will pay to procure, to 
study and to keep for future reference. 

The Butter Conventiom.—The National 
Convention of Buttermakers and Dealers, met at Indian- 
opolis on the 17th of June. The principal address was 
male by Mr. D. W. Dake, of Beloit, Wis. We are unable 
to find space for this valuable address, but it will doubt- 
less be published in fullin the final report of the pro- 
ceedings. It is worthy of careful study. A large num- 
ber of essays were offered in competition for the pre- 
mium of $1,000 liberally offered by Mr. Dake. 





How to Use Bones.—“P. A. D.,” Lex- 
ington, Va. Powdered or crushed bones are useful for 
any crop. They add to the soil phosphate of lime chief- 
ly, and this is a component part of nearly every vegetable 
valuable for food. They are of special value for turnips, 
or potatoes and grass. 

Tan-bark for Stables.—‘P, A. D.” 
Leached tan-bark makes a very clean and cool bedding 
for horses, but it should be dried before it is used. 
If used while wet it ferments and heats, and will cause 
the hair to fall from animals that are bedded with it. At 
least such has been our experience with it. Sawdust is 
the cleanest bedding for horses that we know of. 


Artificial Ponds.—“F,. L, T.,” Winne- 
bago Co., Wis. Gold-fish will live in aa artificial pond, 





if there is plenty of water kept in it, although there may 
not be a stream running through it. But trout will not. 
To make such a pond, it is only necessary to dig out the 
earth and raise a dam to preserve the supply of water. 
In digging the pond, it is well to make some deep holes 
in the bottom, and not to have it all the same depth. 





Mapes’ Superphosphate.—“H. M.,”’ 
Bergen, N. J. One superphosphate, honestly made, is as 
good as another. The process is such, that the amount 
of soluble phosphoric acid is, or should be, about th 
same in all superphosphates. As regards the above-men- 
tioned fertilizer, we can say that the manufacturer of it, 
Chas. V. Mapes, has an excellent reputation, and is trust- 
wotthy, and that is the main point to be considered in 
purchasing a fertilizer. : 

Railway Horse-Powers.—‘“V. W. 
K.,”’ Shirland, Ill. There is not much choice as to rail- 
way borse-powers when made by reputable makers, The 
principle involved in their construction is nearly the 
same in all of them, and the chief point in selecting is 
strength and excellence of construction. There are 
several described in the advertising columns, either of 
which would be desirable machines. 

Fiatulence in a Horse.—"D. P. M.,” 
Newark, N. J. Flatulence, or the discharge of wind, is 
a symptom of indigestion. It should be remedied by 
feeding easily digested food, such as boiled oats, or 
scalded cut-feed, with ground oats and bran, and a pound 
or two of linseed meal. An ounce of salt should be 
given with each feed. A few carrots, or boiled potatoes, 
would also make a useful addition to the feed. 


City Street Manure.—‘s. F. K.”’ The 
sweepings of the streets of towns and cities are mixed 
with so much earth and rubbish, that their value is much 
less than good stable manure. But they have the advan- 
tage of being free of weeds. The urine, which is so 
valuable a part of stable manure, is not contained in the 
street sweepings. At $11 per cord for stable manure, as 
usually estimated, street sweepings should not be worth 
more than $3. Peter Henderson, an excellent authority, 
and who has used them extensively, speaks very highly 
of them for garden purposes, 

Hail and Horticulture.—Some of our 
friends, who live in the northern part of Bergen Co., 
N. J., suffered severe loss from the hail-storm of July 4th. 
The hail-stones were so large as to break not only glass, 
but sash, and do other damage. Greenhouses were de- 
molished, and fruit-trees not only stripped of their fruit, 
but their leaves. Unless one has witnessed the effects of 
such a storm, he can have little idea of the destruction it 
carries in its path. Several years ago we were at Roch- 
ester, just after the nurseries of Ellwanger & Barry had 
been crossed by one of these hail tornadoes. It was a 
sad sight....Since making note of the above, we learn 
that the great Rose Show, announced for July 3rd, at 
Lyons, France, is postponed unti! “eptember, on account 
of a great hail-storm, which injured not only roses, but 
other vegetation, and destroyed the grape and other 
crops of a wide region. 


Packing Eggs for Hatching.—“L. 
M.A.,” Toledo, Ohio. The best material for packing eggs 
is oats, and wheat chaff is nearly as good. Finely chop 
ped straw is also a good material, but hay and sawdust 
are very poor material.. The common idea that eggs are 
injured for hatching by transportation, we do not believe. 
We have raised a large number of fowls from eggs taken 
from barrels, in which they were packed with oats for 
market, and which had -traveled over 1,000 miles with 
rough usage on the way. The losses were inconsiderable. 





Death of a Duchess.—The two-year-old 
heifer, %th Duchess of Oneida, which was purchased by 
Mr. A. J. Alexander, of Kentucky, for $19,000, at the New 
York Mills sale, :ast fall, has recently died of pneumonia. 
This death, with that of the cow 8th Duchess of Oncida, 
which sold for $40,600, shows what great risks breeders 
of this class of stock are willing to run, and that these 
great prices do not represent all profit. 


The Lock Nut and Bolt Co.—“ W. 
W.” The address of the manufacturers of the lock nuts 
and bolts, described in the Agriculturist some time ago, 
is 17 Dey-st., New York. It was formerly 61 Broadway. 








Is Flax an Exhaustive Crop ?—‘N. 
T.S.,” Lincoln, Neb. Flax is considered as as exhaus- 
ting crop, and justly so, when we know that the seed 
contains twice as much potash and phosphoric acid, and 
twice as much nitrogen as wheat, while the straw is still 
more exhaustive of these valuable constituents of the 
soil, than wheat strew. A sojl that would produce six 





successive crops of wheat, will bear only three of flax, 
even when the straw may be returned to the soil. 

Blight—Tiles.—“J.Q. A.M.” The blight 
in fruit trees is still an obscure matter, the sudden death 
of a tree, or a part of it, being usually the first intimation 
that there is any trouble. The evidence thus far ob- 
tained points to a fungus of some kind as the cause, but 
as yet very little light has been thrown upon its preven- 
tion....Clay that makes good brick, will also serve for 
making tile. , 

Value of Sawdust.—“ G. R. W.,” Boon- 
ville, Ind. Fresh oak or green sawdust is worth nothing 
as manure, in fact, itis not manure at all. It is of the 
most value when made to absorb the liquids from stables, 
it then rots very readily, and not only makes a convenient 
vehicle for the liquid manure, but is of some service 
itself. Ifwe had a large quantity, which cost nothing, 
and could be cheaply hauled, we would pile it in large 
heaps and burn it, and use the ashes. In this way it 
would be of immediate and considerable value for any 
crop, but especially for grass. 


Pea Bug.—W. G.,’’ Ottaway, Ill. The 
beetle deposits its eggs on the very young pod, and the 
minute grub eats into the pea, feeds, grows, and changes 
into a beetle; the entrance is so small that the growth of 
the pod obliterates all marks. Unless all in a neighbor- 
houd will agree to plant no buggy seed, we do not know 
how you can be clear of them. 


Indefinite.—‘ J. R.,” Schley Co.,Ga. Your 
question is too indefinite, and had you signed your 
name, as every one should in writing to any one, espe- 
cially to editors, you would have had a letter asking ex- 
planations, and saved us the trouble of printing this. 
Wil not our friends be kind enough to remember that 
no merchant, banker, or other person in business does 
his correspondence by initials, and that business with 
editors should be done in a business-like manner. 








Preserving Eggs.— J. O. B.,”” Newark, 
N. J. The most successful known method of preserv- 
ing eggs is to smear them evenly with boiled linseed oi! 
and pack them with the small end downwards in plaster 
of Paris or salt. It is doubtful if they can be kept fresh 
in large quantities for so long a period as 7 months, al- 
though they have been kept 6 months in small quantities. 

Preserving Posts.—R. F.8.,” Yellow- 
stone, Wis. It is sufficient if fence posts are soaked in 
lime water for twenty-four hours, if they have been well 
seasoned previously. If they are green, forty-eight hours 
soaking should be given. A convenient way is to havea 
large hogshead half full of lime water and fill it with 
posts standing on their butt ends, and change the posts 
every day or two days until the whole are soaked. 


Poultry or Stock Dealers.—‘W. 0.,” 
St. Paul, Minn. We can not give the names of dealers 
in poultry, eggs, or stock for very obvious reasons. The 
names of parties dealing in these things are to be found 
in our columns appropriated to such matter, and no per- 
son’s name is admitted there if we know or have any 
reason to suspect that he is not trustworthy. Persons 
who desire to purchase, perhaps could not do better than 
select those dealers who are most conveniently situated 
for the purpose. 

Wield of Root Crops.—“J. C. P.,” 
New Orleans, A fair crop of mangels would be 600 to 
800 bushels, of ruta-bagas about 600 bushels, and of sugar 
beets 400 to 500 bushels. Much larger crops are frequently 
raised, and double the quantities mentioned sometimes, 
but only in rare instances. It is safe to discount reports 
of unusually large crops of anything. 





Mollyhock Disease.—The Hollyhock 
fanciers in Europe are in trouble. A mould or fungus, 
Puccinia malvacearum, proves exceedingly destructive to 
tbe plants. It was first noticed in Bordeaux in Apri), 
1873, since which time it has spread rapidly through 
France and Germany, and has already appeared in Eng- 
land. The only proposed remedy is to destroy ail the 
plants of the mallow family, hollyhocks incladed, and 
give it nothing to feed upon. us 





Grain Weevils.— J. C. B.,” Allentown, 
Pa. Barns are not readily freed from weevils on accouns 
of the difficulty of reaching all their hiding-places. But 
granaries are more easily rid of them. The walls and 
floors should be washed with boiling water or potash lye, 
and every crack thoroughly explored with a stiff broom 
dipped in it. Then the walis should be whitewashed 
witha thick coat put on while hot. The windows should 
be covered with fine wire gauze to keep out all insects, 
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A Lame Colt.—“M. T.,’’ Parma, Mich. A 
sprain of the shoulder nearly always results in a contrac- 
tion of the muscles. The depression thus caused, is 
called by some people “‘sweeny.” Itis, however, simply 
the result of the sprain. If it- has been severe, and in- 
flammation of the deeper muscles has occurred, the injury 
should be attended to at once, by a competent veterinary 
surgeon. If only superficial, a brisk application of some 
exciting liniment, with rest, and food of a cooling char- 
acter, such as bran mashes or carrots, might remove 
the lameness. 


—— 


- Vitality of Eges.—T. P. L.,” Essex Co., 
N.J. The vitality of eggs is effected by evaporation, 
more than by moderate cold or heat. If kept in a dry, 
warm place, the moisture rapidly escapes through the 
porous shell, and the egg is spoiled. They may be kept 
for hatching for a month without injury in a cool cellar, 
if they are occasionally turned. It is always safer, how- 
ever, to set only fresh eggs. 

Learning to Farm,.—“ J. W. P.,’’ Pitts- 
burg, Pa. One cannot learn much about farming in less 
time than a year. The routine of the work on a farm is 
not complete in less than a year’s time. Whether one 
year or more would be necessary, depends on the aptitude 
and industry of the student. It would be best for those 
who want an opportunity of learning the business, to 
seek a good farmer and pay him for his trouble. It is 
not of much use to study books until you know what 
you want to learn. A little experience on a farm wih 
teach that, and then it isan easy matter to.get the books 
which may be needed. 


Emigration to Virginia.—“W. A. 
M.,”’ Windsor, Nova Scotia. There are many favorable 
points in the Piedmont region o1 Virg'nia, for profitable 
farming. The neighborhood ot Charlottsville, has the 
advantage of good soil and climate, and markets, and the 
vicinity of a University. It would be well to visit the 
country before making a determination to move. 

Stable Floors.— A Subscriber since 1845.” 
A stable floor made of cobble stones, cement, and tar, is 
described in the Agriculturist of November, 1873. The 
size of the stones is immaterial, small ones will make as 
good a floor as large ones, if the foundation is solid, and 
they are well rammed down. The ditch behind the cows 
should not be so deep as 8 or 9 inches; 4 inches is 
enongh and 6-should be the extreme depth. If no 
cement is used, and only coal tar, the spaces between the 
stones should be filled with sand, and as much hot tar 
poured in as the sand will absorb. Then sand should be 
thrown upon the floor, and rammed down or beaten until 
itis no longer soft or sticky. 

Ground Bones.—“L. E. B.,”’ Toledo, O. 
Ground bones retail in England, at $30 to $45 a ton in 
gold. The price in New York and other centers of the 
trade, is about the same in currency. 





A Cribbing Horse.—“ J. W. G.,’’ South 
Middleboro, Mass. The only satisfactory method of pre- 
venting a horse from cribbing, is to make him weara 
muzzle, or remove every thing from the stable that he 
can lay hold of with his teeth. A muzzle fora cribber 
was described in the Agriculturist for October, 1872, and 
a@ movable manger which turns outside of the stall, in 
November, 1872. 


The best Breed of Sheep.—“ A. N. 
T.,” Norwalk, Ct. For a good, stony pasture in New 
England, the Cotswolds would probably be the best sheep 
for wool and mutton. The grades of this breed grow to 
a good size, make large early lambs, yield a good carcass 
of mutton, and have a heavy fleece of a fair quality of 
combing wool. We consider the grades more profitable 
to keep than the pure-bred sheep. 





Books on Sheep and Horses.—“ A. 
N. T.,”’ Norwalk, Ct. The best book on sheep for general 
usé,is “* Morrell’s American Shepherd,” price $1.75, al- 
though it is old and somewhat out of date. The best 
horse-book is probably “‘ Stonehenge on the Horse,” price 
$2.50, (or $3.50, English edition). Both may be had of 
the Orange Judd Company. 


Value of a Merino Ram.— J. T. F.,” 
Lincoln, Neb, . Whether or not it will pay you to expend 
$25,for a pure Merino ram, depends on the quality of the 
Tam and how it is used. If the ram is a good specimen 
of the breed and over two years old, and is well fed, he 
willbe able to serve at least 50 ewes annually for 5 years. 
__ If the produce is such that the fleece is improved in 

valne 10 cents ‘a pound, and in weight but one pound by 


will be more than repaid by one year’s service. The 
second cross will add more still to the value of the fleece. 
The value of any pure-bred animal should be calculated 
in a similar way, and it will be generally found that there 
is a large margin of profit in the first year’s use, without 
counting the future returns. 





A Furnace for Wood,.—“ W. W.,” Clin- 
ton Co., Pa. For warming houses in country places, 
where wood is the only available fuel, the Gothic wood 
furnace, made by A. M. Lesley, 224 West st., New York, 
will probably be found the most convenient. It takes 
wood four feet long, and is of the simplest construction. 
It may be fixed in the cellar, and obviates the necessity 
of having stoves throughout the house. i 

Lands in Eastern Virginia.—“C. 
F. S.,°° Guernsey Co., Ohio. By writing to General Im- 
boden, the State Commissioner of Immigration, Rich- 
mona, Va., you can get information as to lands for sale, 
or for colonizing purposes. Considering the large quan- 
tities of land tor sale, and the number of persons always 
wanting to purchase, it would be well that those seeking 
purchasers should do so through our columns. 

Devon Herd-Book.—Another volume of 
the Devon Herd-Book is in course of preparation. Pedi- 
grees tor insertion are now being received by the editor, 
H. M. Sessions, of Wilbraham, Mass. 





Gypsum in Virginia.— ‘“G. C.,” 
Swoope’s Depot, Va. It would not pay to procure gyp- 
sum from New York so well as from your own State. 
There are large beds of the purest varieties at Wytheville 
in Southern Virginia, owned and worked bya Mr. Mat- 
Thews, of that place, from whom a supply could probably 
be procured at very low rates. 

Stone Drains.—‘ G. W. W.,’’ Bedford Co., 
Pa. Inthe Ogden Farm Papers for July the subject of 
stone drains is clearly treated. If stones are plentiful 
and handy, and tiles can not be procured, there are cases 
which may be exceptions to the general rule, laid down 
in the article referred to. A stone drain may be laid so 
as to be permanently useful, but it very rarely is. 








Parrots.—A correspondent in Indiana wishes 
to know something about the treatment of parrots. If 
any one knows what to do with ‘‘ Polly,” except to give 
the often repeated “cracker,” which she is supposed 
continually to *‘ want,” let him speak. 


The R. I. Society for the Encour. 
agement of Domestic Industry sends us its 
Transactions for the year 1873. We would especially call 
attention to a feature, which other socictics may profit- 








ably adopt—its obituary notices of deceased members. 
These are remarkably full and accuraté, and will in time 
be of historical value. The Society this year unites with 
the New England Agricultural Society in a Fair, which 
will be held at Narragansett Park, near Providence, on 
the 2d to 4th of Sept. next. This is one of the best fair 





grounds in the country, and the two socicties should pre- 
sent an exhibition, which will draw as many visitors as 
the abundant means of communication with Providence 
can carry. The Rhode Island Society is a very old as- 
sociation, but the infusion of young blood has awakened 
it to renewed usefulness, and it has only to take pity on 
those who have occasion to write or print its title, and 
adept a name that bears some relation to the size of the 
State to insure its prosperity. ‘The Rhode Island In- 
dustrial Society ’’ would express everything that the pres- 
ent name does, and not exhaust the resources of the 
printing-office every time it was set up. 

The Carpenter’s and Builder’s 
Guide, by Peter W. Plummer, isa hand-book for work- 
men, but is equally useful to any person who, desiring to 
to build, would first sit down and count the cost. It con- 
tains forms of builders’ contracts, a variety of tables of 
timber measure and other useful matter. Supplied by 
the Orange Judd Company, for $1.00. 








Irish Farming. — “An Introduction to 
Irish Farming,” by Thomas Baldwin, Superintendent of 
the Agricultural Department of National Education in 
Ireland, has recently been published by Macmilian & Co., 
New York. It is a useful little hand-book of agriculture, 
which, although intended to relate more particularly to 
farming in the moist climate of Ireland, is yet full of 
information as to the management of soils, manures, 
crops, and stock, which may be useful to a young farmer 
anywhere. It is sold for'%5cts., and is worth more money. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—“D.R.8.58.,” 


Ohio, revives the question, ‘‘are tomatoes fruits or vege- 
q ’ 14 








cross, which is probable, the cost of the ram 





tables?’ We have said our say on this in previous 





years. Botanically speaking, they are fruit, In. th 
seedsman and gardener’s view they are vegetables, There 
is no satisfactory definition of the terms fruit ang ve : 
table as popularly used. ss 

How Books Sow Seeds. —We hay 
frequent evidence of the wide-spread influence of rn 
books on agricultural subjects. Often a single volume 
going into a remote neighborhood, carries with it ie 
idea that becomes of more value than would suffice to 
pay author, printer, and binder, for a whole edition, An 
instance of this has just come to our notice, A cor. 
respondent in Point Pleasant, Mason Co., West Virginia, 
says: ‘“‘We have & tile-factory here, on this side of the. 
river, owned by Mr. I. W. Smith, and as it may interest; 
you, I will tell you that he got from you a copy of Waring’s. 
‘Draining for Profit and Draining for Health,’ and tried. 
a field that was very swampy and wet, to see what tile. 
draining would do for it. He followed the advice given 
in the book for laying out the drains, etc. It was such a. 
great success, that he went into the business of making 
tiles for himself and for his neighbors. He has now, 
more orders than he can fill.”°\—Who shall estimate the 
benefit done to that neighborhood by this single book,. 
costing a dollar and a half? It has increased the value 
of that region for all coming time. 








Effect of Clover.—G. B. W.’’ There is 
nothing in clover pasture that could prevent a mare from. 
becoming in foal. If she fails to breed, there is some- 
other reason than the nature of the pasture. 





Onion Grub.—‘0. C. H.,”? Conn. The: 
small white grub you find at the 2d or 8d weeding is the 
larva of the onion fly—a serions pest when it is abund- 
ant, and one for which no satisfactory remedy has been 
found. The use of the manure you mentiom has prob- 
ably nothing to do with the occurrence of the grub, as it 
results from an egg deposited by a fly, about half the size 


| of the common house-fly, upon the stem of the plant 


above, though near the surface of the soil. 





A Doubtfal Case.— “Enquirer,” Marl- 
boro, Mass. We should hesitate to advise a man with 
a young family, and possessing but $800, to buy a farm 
in the East, which is most likely badly run down, for 
$3,000, in the expectation of making a living and paying 
for the farm out of the crops. There are some men who 
might succeed, but these are very few, and the probabili- 
ties are very much against a success. We should also 
hesitate very much to advise such a person to go West, 
if he can make a living where he is at a mechanical 
trade. Although a soldicr’s homestead can be procured 
for nothing, yet the care of a young family would bea 
serious burden in a new unsettled country to a man with 
such scanty capital. The far West is for enterprising 
young men without families, or older men with plenty of 
help, or for persons with moncy sufficient to carry them 
over the unproductive period. A worn-out farm in the 
East requires money and skill to restore it, and skillisa 
greater necessity and a rarer possession than money. 





Scbhastopol Geese,.—R. M. C.,’’ Green- 
ville, Tenn. Wedo not know the address of a breeder 
of Sebastopol geese. Probably inquiries addressed to 
some of the poultry breeders, whose names are found in 
our advertising columns, would elicit the information. 





Rye for Winter Pasture. — An in- 
stance of the value of rye for early spring pasture comes 
tous from Kansas. Mr. W. B. Akers, of Douglass Co., 
needing some early feed for his large stock of mares and : 
colts, sowed 120 acres of rye last-fall. In the spring, feed 
was very scarce, and hay was worth the extreme price for 
Kansas of $16 a ton, and corn %5 cents a bushel... The 
pasture thus fortunately provided saved an otherwise - 
necessary Outlay of $2,500. 


Farm Students.—‘M. B. W.,’’ Chautau- 
qua Co., N. Y. A farmer who is competent ‘to instruct 
pupils thoroughly in the art of farming, is not likely to 
take a young man who desires to learn the business, and 
pay him good wages. A farmer of our acquaintance, who 
has always one or two students, and who refuses many 
applications for more, receives $300 a year, and the: 
services of his pupils. The pupils are bound also to obey 
all his orders, and do any farm work, when and where he 
may require it, just the same as a hired:‘man. This is ab- 
solutely necessary, for a farmer, before he can know how 
to command men, must know how to work himself. In 
return for the above payment, and their constant and in- 
dustrious labor, the students receive their ‘board and in- 
struction. It is in fact an apprenticeship for whatever 
term may be desired, not less than a year. 


See Page 313 for other Basket Items. 
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Improvement in Handling Cotton. 

—By anew proces: 
show its practicability and value, the seed-cotton may be 
taken from the field and, without the use of the gin, 
brought directly to the card. Here a machine known as 
the Clement attachment, which occupies the position of 
the usual “licker-in,” takes the cotton and cleans it 
from the seed, dust, trash, and motes, and delivers it in 
untangled condition to the card, from which it emerges 
through the “doffer” in a continuous roll called a 
“sliver.” This improvement in the manufacture of cot- 
ton will be of great benefit to the Southern planters, as it 
makes the use of the gin and the press unnecessary, SO 
soon and so far as the manufacture of yarns direct from 
the seed-cotton can be established. Then the natural 
connection between the planter and the spinner will be 
effected, and instead of the raw material being exported, 
a partly finished product, the yarn, will be. Mr. F. E. 
Whitfield,-sr., has several of these machines already in 
successful operation at Corinth, Miss. 





State Fair Notes.—As the Ohio State 

Fair is to be held at Columbus for a number of years, the 
Board has taken possession of the County Fair Grounds 
east of the city, has extended them, and is making many 
permanent improvements. This subject of a place for 
the Fair has been a matter for heated discussion for ten 
years, and was settled in favor of location at the State 
Capitol, at the last winter meeting of the State Agricul- 
tural Society. The fair will be held the second weck in 
September—Sept. 7th to 11th, and a special effort will be 
made by the dominant party, to have the fair all that the 
legitimate Agricultural Exhibition can be. The Northern 
Ohio Fair at Cleveland, will be held a week Jater, par- 
taking more of the character of an Industrial Exposition. 
An effort is being made to organize a Southern Ohio Fair 
Association to hold a fair at Dayton....The Indiana 
State Fair and Exposition, will open at {ndianopolis 
Sept. 7th, and hold thirty days....The Tliinois State 
Fair will be held at Peoria, Sept. 14 to 19; Iowa at 
Keokuk, Sept. 21 to 26; Kansas at Leavenworth, Sept. 7 
to 11; Wisconsin at Milwaukee, Sept. 7 to 12 ; Wisconsin 
Industrial Association at Mineral Point, Sept. 1 to 4; 
Minnesota at St. Paul, Sept. 8 to 12; Nebraska at Omaha, 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 2; Colorado at Denver, Sept. 22 to 26; 
California at Sacramento, Sept. 21 to 26; Michigan at 
East Saginaw, Sept. 14 to 19. The Industrial Exposition 
at Chicago, will open Sept. 9, and continue one month. 
This was a great success last year, and every effort will 
be made to have the exhibition excel, this year, in every 
department. Our Fair List will appear next month as 
usual, and we ask those Secretaries of State, County and 
other Societies, who have not sent us their official 
annonncements, to do so as early as possible. Itis avery 
difficult matter to make up an accurate list of fairs, as 
the papers published in the same county and town, often 
disagree as to dates. We ask the secretaries to help us 
make our list as correct as possible. 





Ammonia in Peat.—‘Lime” Passaic, 
N. J. The advice of your neighbors as to the best way 
to use swamp-muck is correct, and that of your city 
friend isincorrect. Peat contains nitrogen, but does not 
contain ammonia, either free or in combination with an 
acid, and it is only such ammonia that is driven off by lime 
orpotash. Peat-muck applied to a field as drawn from the 
swamp, is of no immediate use, and we have had no 
visible benefit from a copious dressing of it. But if 
decomposed by lime, the nitrogen in the peat, which is 
inert of itself, is slowly changed into ammonia, which 
remains in the peat, in combination with acids, until 
absorbed by the soil or used up by the plants to which it 
is applied. Thus fresh blood, flesh, leather, and other 
animal substances are rich in nitrogen, but may be 
mixed with lime without any ammonia, or any smell 
being given off. Butas soon as the nitrogen is changed 
into ammonia by decomposition, a strong smell is per- 
ceived on the admixture of lime or potash. Ammonia 
consists of one atom of nitrogen, with three of hydrogen, 
and this combination takes place during the decomposi- 
tion of substances which contain nitrogen, and are 
therefore called nitrogenous substances. Peat decom- 
poses slowly, and several months rest in the heap mixed 
in alternate layers of one load, with one bushel of lime, 
is necessary to render it fit foruse. After that time it 
becomes fine and spreads easily. Peat thus treated con- 
tains ammonia in varying proportions of one per cent or 
less, up to three per cent. 





The Cattle Business in New York. 
—A change of great importance to feeders of cattle has 
gradually taken place in the method of conducting the 
trade in live stock in New York. The slaughtering busi- 
ness ig now in the hands of a few men, and hardly more 
than a dozen of city retailers kill any beeves, sheep, or 
calves. The meat they sell is purchased at the large 


s, which has been gufticiently tested to | 


side, quarter or carcass. The. few retail butchers who 
still purchase their live cattle are gradually changing 
their methods, and by and by doubtless they will fall into 
the regular channels of the business. The effect of this 
is to narrow the competition and prevent sudden fluctua- 
tion in prices. A fewmen can now make the market, 
and as it is to their interest to keep prices steady, it is to 
the interest of the country dealers and graziers that this 
state of things should continue. The prices quoted in 
the market reports now more nearly represent the actual 
value of the stock than at any former time, and shippers 
from the West may be more certain of realizing a fair 
market price than they could previously do. The con- 
centration of business in a few hands cheapens the cost 
of handling the stock and the meat, and this saving in 
cost, of course, comes ultimately either to the producer, 
or the consumer, or partly to both of them. Fat cattle 
from the West are subjected, on their arrival here, toa 
shrinkage of 60 lbs. to the 1,000 Ibs. of live weight. They 
are then sold on an estimate of 57 to 58 lbs. to the gross 
hundred weight. Beeves, which weigh 1,200 lbs. in 
Chicago, will thus weigh on their arrival] here 1,128 Ibs., 
and will be sold on an estimate of 640 lbs. nett weight. 


As to Tile-Drains.— Subscriber,’’ Wa- 
terbury, Conn. The water enters the tiles in drains be- 
tween the joints. In laying tiles, care should be taken 
to have the joints as close together as possible, and to 
cover them with compact soil. The largest portion of 
the water enters from beneath tiles and at the sides, 
scarcely any entering from immediately above them. As 
the flow is a gentle percolation through the joints, there 
is only a trifling amount of sediment carried in, and to 
get rid of this, ‘‘silt basins’? are made in the drains. 
**Waring’s Draining for Profit’? explains all this very 
fully, and should be studied before any thing is done in 
the way of draining. 


—_— 


** Horse Books.’’—“M. E.,” Walla Walla, 
W.T. The best book upon horses for general use is 
probably Stonehenge’s “* Horse in the Stable and in the 
Field.” Its cost is $3.50. It may be procured at the office 
of the Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 
If a mare does not become in foal after repeated visits to 
the horse, it is common to bleed her, and reduce her con- 
dition by physic and exercise. Arun at pasture along 
with a horse for a few weeks, will frequently lead to the 
desired result. In such acase the shoes should be re- 
moved, to avoid injury. 


Vhe Potato-Rot.—‘‘G. W.8.,’’ Mifflin, 0. 
The orivin of the potato-rot is a somewhat disputed 
point, but we know in a great measure how it may be 
avoided. The crop should be grown only upon well 
drained, warm land, a light loam with some gravel in it, 
is the best soil; only well rotted barn-yard manure 
shonld be used, or some good superphosphate applied in 
the hill. Wet clay soils, fresh unfermented animal ma- 
nures, and a wet season, are productive of rot, and if the 
first two are avoided, the crop often escapes the effect of 
the last. 


What Part of the West ?—“B. B. B.,” 
Greene Co., Ohio. What part of the West is the best for 
farming or stock raising, depends upon many circum- 
stances. If the emigrant has but little money and much 
patience and perseverance, he may choose the neighbor- 
hood of one of the great railroads, where homesteads 
are still vacant. Through the Arkansas Valley, along the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railroad, the winters are 
somewhat shorter than in the Platte Valley, upon the 
Union Pacific and the Burlington and Missouri roads, and 
there are homesteads far out npon each of these roads. 
If he has more money, he would do better to purchase 
lands near towns from any of these roads, but before 
selecting his home, we would advise him to go and look 
for himself. The present month would be a favorable 
time to examine the Western country. 





How Drains Act.—“Milo,’”’ Telmacana, 
Texas. The water which runs into drains dug in tough 
clay soi!, enters from the sides and the bottom, and not 
from immediately above the drains. The toughest clay 
is sufficiently permeable to water to allow it to pass 
through readily, and after the drains have been in opera- 
tion some time, regular and permanent water channels 
become established in the soil leading from above to 
the bottoms of the drains. In digging drains in tough, | 
compact clay, numerons small veins of water are cut, 
which show very clearly how readily the water will pass 
through such soil as soon as outlets are provided. The 
advantage of the deeper drains is thus explained, and it 
is readily seen that their inflnence extends further in 
proportion to their depth. 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence, 


So many persons write to the author of “ Walks and 
Talks,” asking questions upon the topics therein treated, 
that to answer them in the articles would either extend 
them unduly, or crowd out other matter. To obviate 
these difficulties, we give Mr. Harris’ a place in the 
Basket columns, where his answers to correspondents 
will hereafter be found under the above heading.—Ep. 

Pies AND Acorns.—‘‘ ©, P.,” of N. Y. city, writes: ‘I 
bought a farm of 320 acres in Virginia. Shall move on to it 
this fall. I am going into the milk dairy business, and 
want to raise pigs. Being near a city where I flid a 
ready sale for-fresh milk at 30c. per gallon wholesale, 
there will be’Mttle chance for skimmed milk, or butter- 
milk. The buildings are surrounded bya grove of 7 acres 
of large oak, with a few hickory trees. Adjoining this 
grove is a wood-lot of 27 acres, mostly oaks. Both are 























slaughter-houses, or the wholesale meat-market, by the 


See Page 313—Basket Page 313. ! 





fenced in. Many bushels of acorns cover the ground in 
the fall and winter. But I want to save all the manure 
from the pigs for my fields, and what I want you to tell 
me is how to utilize the acorns and save the manure.” 

There is no way of saving al the manure, except by 
gathering the acorns, and this, of course, will not pay. 
The best plan I can think of would be to keep the pigs 
out of the grove and wood-lot until the acorns had com- 
menced to fall freely, and there was a full feed for the 
herd on the ground. Then turn in the pigs for an hour 
at a time twice a day, and keep them in the yard or pens 
at night. After they have got a good meal of acorns, the 
pigs may be brought back to the yard, or turned intoa 
field of stubble or grass that you wish to enrich by their 
droppings. By doing this regularly at a given time, and 
by giving them a few ears of corn in the yard or field, the 
pigs could soon be taught to come when they are called. 
If you can get 30c, per gallon for milk at wholesale, sell 
every quart of it, At such figures you can afford to buy 
guano and artificial manures to raise grass, corn-fodder, 
and mangles, to feed your cows. Do not go too largely 
into the pig business, until you have had more experience. 

Hurpies For Pies.—‘*C, P.” further says: ‘ Hav- 
ing no fences in the fields, I intend hurdling my pigs on 
clover lots.”” All of us, at some period of our lives, in- 
tend to do a great many things that we never accomplish. 
I think in’C. P.’s case hurdling pigs on clover will be 
one of them. 

VaLuE oF Acorns. — ‘What is the comparative 
value of acorns as food for pigs?” asks ‘“*C. P.”” Ac- 
cording to the tables given. by. Prof. 8..W. Johnson in 
**How Crops Grow,”’ 100 lbs. of corn contain five. times 
as much nitrogen, and about twice as much available 
carbonaceous matter, as 100 Ibs. of..acorns. I should 
think 100 Ibs. of corn worth at least as much as 300 lbs. 
of fresh acorns. The: manure from pigs feeding on 
acorns would be worth comparatively little. 

VARIETIES OF WreEat.— “R. P. E.,”° Cumberland 
Co., N. J., asks if I think the Diehl wheat will do well 
in that section. I can not tell. Like all good varieties 
of white wheat, it requires better soil and better treat- 
ment than the hardier and coarser varieties of red wheat, 
such as the Mediterranean. Mr. E. says they have not 


~ raised any white wheat for a considerable time, but can 


grow 25 to 30 bushels per acre of red wheat. Soilja 
sandy loam, with a red clay subsoil. The Fultz wheat, 
he says, is being tried to some extent, and promises well. 

All I can say is that the Diehl wheat is the best variety 
of white wheat I have yet tried. The millers do not like 
itas well—or at least they say they don’t—as the Boughton 
or Soules. The latter has almost entirely disappeared in 
this section, and the Boughton was never raised here to 
any considerable extent, as it proved too tender for our 
winters. Last year the Dichl was badly winter-killed, 
and many of our farmers gave it up and went back to the 
Mediterranean. This year the Diehl gives a good crop 
on good land. It should be sown on no other. If land 
will not produce a good crop of red wheat, it is useless 
to sow the white varieties. But if your land will produce 
a large crop of Mediterranean—so large that it is fre- 
quently lodged—try the Diehl. If it does well, you will 
get a larger yield of grain, and it will command a better 
price. It has remarkably stiff straw, and yields much 
more grain in proportion to straw than any variety I am 
acquainted with. Some of our farmers object to it on 
the ground ‘that the straw of the Diehl is so hard and 
stiff, that it is not as valuable for fodder as the softer 
straw of the Mediterranean wheat. 

Rare For Surep.—*R. P. E.” also writes: “My 
experiment with rape for winter pasture for sheep I con- 


' sider emiaently successful. I sowed early in Angust, 


after early potatoes, and by November had a heavy, dense 
growth, almost equal, to a heavy crop of clover. Winter 
was open, with little snow, and the sheep fed on it all 
winter, and with great profit in the saving of hay and 
condition of sheep. I sold the sheep and lambs at the 
same time for $12 the pair, in April and May. I sowed 
some rape seed in my corn field. It did not do near so 
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swell as the other, but well enough to warrant me in 
ytoothose, who have ne; other.and 

more suitabie.ground,. My land:is im fair condition, hav- 
ing raised-600-bushels of ears of corn on the five acres 
where the | rape) was .sdwni" —‘Several of my! cor- 
- respondents, who have:ttiedifape and mustard, have not 
found the advantage they expected. They are compara- 
tively zibw.crops.in this country, and we need more ex- 
tended trials, before-recommending for general introduc- 
tion,,, My,,J, 8. E.y of Darlington, Pa., writes me, that he 
sowed rape, ipo aeeseseee 984. that, the frosts of No- 

to the ground, 


vember.froze it, and he got no use from the 
crop,’ —Ithe ba, farmed tee sheep to.{t,1. am tnebined 

to think, rpebeets fond nab Hames toe iniere? 
the frost than esa 





"Swing. & By’ wail. 
MORE BIG CREEK BAGLEYISM, 
: fe 

Our attention has been called:to the article in the Agri- 
cultérist for July; entitled “Swindling!by Mail,” as being 
specially interesting: to seedsinen in: general, and soft. 
hearted: ones in’ particular; wé: perased.it, as: it seemed 
to-carry the conviction that-we ‘too had been victimized. 
Examining oir books we find that:in April last year, the 
Big:Creek : fraud had’ frée: seeds for tlic season. Upon 
further investigation we find that last February we were 
favored with four pages of«poverty.from' the: pen of a 
female Bagley, a Mrs. My C. Bagley,’ of Big Creek. A 
letter containing an order for seeds amounting to $10.95, 
anfenclosing eash for same had’ been lost, 80 the story 
operis.. We took the course usually taken by otlier 
seelisinen, offeritig to fill the order upon receipt of half 
thé amount said to be lost: This offer was followed by 
mapy tharnke, and a eulogy on departed finances, with 
the’ proposition that it would be more satisfactory to 
share:the joss by sending half the seeds without farther 
remittance,’ We failed to appreciate that logic, but filled 
the.order out of charity, little suspecting that such a 
combination of ‘ soft sawder’ and rural simplicity, was 
buf. yencer-for rustic ragcality. Weare of opinion that 
Bagleyiem. blooms. luxuriantly: in Western, as well as 
Sonthren- sections ofthe country, for there are: other 
names familiar to us of persons who periodically staffer 
the Joss of moncy which was-never sent. 

Wasuaven.& Co., Boston, Mass. 





Something abont Patents and our Patent 
Department. 


; —_—e— 
More: than\one correspondent ‘has.written to. express’ 
his surprise that-we should frequently find fault. with the 
Patent. Laws.and at the same time -have.a department 
for the securing ¢ of patents, and a brief explanation will 
satisfy, a. number, of. readers. In. the first place.we un- 
mercifully pitch into those who, under, pretence of hay- 
ing a patent, upon: some article, long. in use, attempt to 
swindle, farmers gnd.otherg out of their money. These, 
are treated just as;any other humbugs. Our: patent laws 
are on the ‘whole, forthe general, good, and for the most 
part. they.are wisely administered. StiJ, the laws have 
defects, apd..patent examiners. being human, make mis- 
takes, We shall continue,toexpose the laws where they 
seem to.u8,to be, wrong-rand im; this.we ‘know we haye 
the. sympathy, ofthe : of. the Department, and if 
the office. grants patents. in.cases in. which we think they 
should, be ‘refused, we -shalk. express our opinion, now 
that. we; haye a patent,. nt connected: with. our 
office, just as freely as we,did wien we-had none. Hun- 
dreds of our; readers, ;have :written that they had made 
some invention,, aud; asked us: how they conldget it 
patented, and. wiehed:.to. know.jf we could recommend 
them: to.an; agent of whose fair dealing they could feel 
assured, Some months,ago it) came: in our way to make 
an arrangement with @ gentleman, who not only stands 
well with. hig,clients, butris ona most excellent footing 
withthe, offigers,of the, Department at Washington, to 
undertake the many cases which came tons, We were 
very. glad. to. be able to say.to our friends. that their ap- 
plications. could,be attended, to, in,.onr own. office, and 
that, they could; rely npon being. faithfully served, not 
only@s, tothe character, of the adyice given; but st the 
most moderate charges for such. service, ‘this ar- 
ngement bas, met» want on the part of the pnblic is 
tified by umerous letters ; Jong tiipe friends of the 
expr 8 their icy sat tion ‘at the 
a fi depai and show their 
their business, The following ex- 
Kent Co., Md., will serve as an 








revered to the Brentos, not only in 
in ES patents, bu tin pe hi 

things of no value. haows.\ other. geri 

"you for the fidelity and 


(Peimaptines with which you hove transacted my busincee, 





Te: Your department I think. 





t remain, etc.”"—A reputation for * fiddlity and prompt- 
ness 18 whit ‘we shall éndekvor to mafatain, and’ we 


- hopé that ou¥ readérs will Witte this’ departiient known 


to such of theit mechanical’ friends us do not’ take the 
paper. While we shall do our best to give all who apply 
to us the benefit of the Jaws as they now exist, this will 
not prevent us from suggesting improvements, in these 
laws, and in this as in other matters our editorial départ- 
ment will treat these topics as it considéts dest for the 
public good. 


a 
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The Potato-Bug i in’ the West. 


The following is from ‘a na teiedptondtnk in Tilinois: 
Eastern farmers, who have had this seaton their first ex- 
perience with the Colorado potato-bug, may be fhterebtéd 
in a few notes on the actual warfare againist ‘thé bitge; as 
it has been carried on among thosé who are ‘now veterans 
in the fight. In many loéalitiés the bugs gain a foothold 
the first year of their appearaticé, because there dre com- 
paratively few of them. Insignificant numbers’ do not 
provoke general offensive movements, and the bugs, in- 
creasing during the summer, begin work the second year 
in overwhelming numbcrs. When. ‘the -bugs. fitst. ap- 
peared in Ohio, people held many theories: in regard to 
their poisonous qualities, and in regard’ to the best 
methods to destroy them. There was a mystery about 
these potato enemies, and people disliked -to’come down 
to close quarters. The papers described how certain in- 
dividuals had been poisoned by bite or sting, and timid 
people fownd in this an excuse for letting the bugsalone. 
Some one annonneed through the papers ‘that his dacks 
até’ thé bugs, and another man that his ‘turkeys ate them. 
Every one ‘who had ducks atid turkeys waited for them 
to do their duty as bug-destroyers, which: they rarely did. 
Many tried to frighten or stun the bugs by firing shot- 
gune in such a way as torake the rows. This plan was 
popular with the boys. It was discovered that the 
soldier-bug, lady-bug, etc., warred upon the potato-bug, 
and forthwith boys.and men suspended labor, as if to 
give the gallant soldier-bugs a fair chance. Paris green, 
mixed with flour and plaster, was used. But then this 
was poisonous, and the dust from it entered the nose and 
eyes.. This.objection was met by,mixing Paris green 
with water—a large table-spoonful to ten quarts.of water 
—and this sprinkled freely over the vines. But many 
who mixed the Paris green and water, neglected. the im- 
portant feature of stirring, and failed to accomplish what 
they expected. And then the application of this killed 
soldier-bugs and lady-bugs, as wells potato- bugs. Thfs 
was an objection. Many men, who understood what the 
soldier-bug was doing against-the common enemy, re- 
fused to use Paris green. These men picked the potato- 
buys off by hand, and burned them, or brushed therti off, 
and plowed them under, or brushed them off at noon-day, 
and saw them roast on the hot, sandy soil. Others in- 
vented wooden tongs, with a movement like the old- 
fashioned sheep-shears, and killed the bngs with these. 
In many localities’ the tongs Were popular ; th other lo- 
calities people laughed at them. In one neighborhood it 
was firmly believed that mustard, growing among pota- 
toes, wasa defence againégt’the bug, while ind neigtibor- 
ing township this was pronounced a. humbug. People 
held: tenaciously to certain methods. A, B>and‘C would 
work hard, and clear their groundsofthe:pest: D would 
let thém. go, and from his grounds A, B, and:C ‘received 
new instalments. This would never do: The farmers in 
the township oreanhized, and-all cleared their fields of the 
potato-bugs, and theti they had potatoes. In this way 
onty wiiS fective ‘work accomplished. “ Farmers tiust 
work togettier, arid work ii’earnest. Where there were 
farmers’ clubs, this kind of work was easily inaugurated, 
and carried to a'succesefal issue. 

The reenlt of experience is: When there are compara- 
tively few bugs, pick them ‘off as ‘soon as they appeat, 
and destroy them. Ifthe ergs have been deposited, 
destroy these. When the bugs aré’ numierous, use’ Paris 
green with water. This is safer and more economical, 
than when tised dry with flonr or plaster. When the 
buss appear the first season, do not flatter yourself that 
youl'are to be niore fortutiate than’ your Western neigh- 
bors, becatise they Are few. The advance: gard onée in 
potition, you are st a disadvadtage. Destroy the advance 
guard, and be ready the next’ season to continue the work 
of destruction. 
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Bee Notes for August. 


BY M. QUINBY, 








——2— 
Bees in Kentucky.—0. Brumfield, Boyle. Co, 
Ky., writes: “How can I best shade my bees.in the ab- 
sence of shade-trees? I am living ata newly Bait ‘place, 
not a. tree, except, small ones just lanted. 
Hoe toads a long arbdr T5vern ata Praploot Ab Vihes 
do? Ihave about 50 stands. How close should they be 





placed? When bees'are in a cool plate, and will persist 
in hahging outside’ the hive insteid: of in boxes “whay 
had'better be done with them? Last'year I had about 
eighty hives ; lost'thirty in winter. I suppose five-sixths 
of the bees in this section (Central Ky.) died. Mine die 
mostly in spring!”"—Bees protected from cold north 
wind and exposed‘to the san during the’ early’ part of ithe 
season, are better off than if shaded. Many stocks were 
lost, event’ in the Southern States, last April, apparently 
on actount of chilly winds and cool weather. If it conla 
be ‘arranged that they reteive the sun’s rays until some 
time in Jone, and then be shaded, it would be nearly 
right. Probably hop vines would doit best. A movable 
roof of some sort: should proteet each hive’ from the 
rain ; if its dimensions are:ample, and it is raised justs 
little above the hive, it will do very well in the absence'of 
aleafyshade. It can be: removed in fair days during 
spring, The distance ‘apart for stands should be six 

and as much more as space will allow, if it is fifty feet. 
If there is room enough in the hive, or boxes, bees will 
not hang outside the shaded hive idle, except perhaps 
occasionally an hour or two'towards night. 


Kinds of Honey.—In New York State, different lo- 
calities, only a few miles apart, produce distinct qualities 
of honey. In different States and latitudes the quality of 
honey varies. Nearly all séctions yield some from fruit 
blogsoms and dandelions. It is not often that we obtain 
much surplus honey until clover yiélds it, and this fe 
considered superior to most kinds. When bees can 
reach bass-wood, larger quantities are obtained in less 
time than from clover. The distance they will go for it, 
greatly depends on the serenity of the weather. The 
appearance of bass-wood honey is equal, if not superior 
to that from Clover. It “hasan aroma greatly prized by 
many. It yields from July ist to 20th usually in this 
locality. Buckwheat, in some sections, supplies the 
greatest yield. It is dark colored, and the flavor not so 
pleasant to most palates. When it is desired to keep the 
white honey separate, all the surplus should be removed 
now. In sections where buckwheat is grown plentifally, 
bees will often obtain enungh, and often much more than 
is sufficient for their winter stores. In.some places, as the 
prairies of the Western States, the asters, golden rods, 
and other late flowers furnish honey of medium quality ; 
the bees will winter on this. If honey that is stored in 
boxes, or even that in the body of the hive, is taken with 
the extractor the beginning of this month, the bees will 
usually accumulate enough for winter. If they fail to do 
it,—which may be known by weighing—feed syrup of 
sugar, which is just a8 good as honey, until their stores 
are ample. 








Cleaning Stubble Land. 

The farmer who has a field which has grown 
wheat, or barley, or oats this year, and is not 
seeded down, and whieh is not'to be sown with 
any other crop until next spring, has an oppor- 
tunity of cleaning his land, that should on no 
account be neglected. The English farmers 
seldom seed down their land with wheat. After 
the wheat is harvested, they harrow the land, 
or tear it to pieces with a three or four-horse 
cultivator or, “grubber.” This pulls out the 
roots of quack-grass, and starts the seeds of 
other weeds. The field is aftérward plowed, 
when, of course, all the young weed-plants are 
destroyed. The grubber is kept at work as 
often as necessary to clean and mellow the land. 
The next spring this land ‘is'sown to turnips or 
mangels, or, on heavy land, to beans or barley. 
It is.said that this. autumn cleaning of stubble 
land by the free use of the grubber, especially 
when operated’ by the all-powerful steam en- 
gine, is one of the greatest agrictltural im- 
provements of the age, 

What is true of English farming, might be 
still more emphatically’true of American agri- 
culture. Our autumiis are longer, and drier, 
and hotter than they are in England, and we 
havea better,opportunity to clean. our land, 
while there is.certainly a greater necessity, Our 
fields are fearfully foul with all kinds of weeds, 
and in many instances they are annually gain- 
ing a stronger foothold. We must fight, if we 
would win. It, will not do to go on in the old 
way. With our drying winds and hot sun we 
ought to have the cleanest farms in the world 
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—and sooner or r later such will be the case. We 
must kill weeds by wholesale. It will not do 
to depend on the hoe and the fingers. Nature 
is never at rest. It will not do to let land lie 
idle. ‘When it is not ‘occupied with growing 
crops, we should be occupied in stirring the 
soil and killing ‘weeds. It is the great secret of 
success in farming. 











The Osprey, or Fish-Hawk. 
awebie 

Upon the first page is given an engraving of 
the American Fish-hawk, or Osprey (Pandion 
Carolinénsis); and its nest. ‘This bird-is found 
in all:the temperate parts of the United States, 
and is well known to those who live near the 
sea, or large bodies of water, for its skill and 
industry in fishing. Its length is about 25 
inches, its wing 21-Inches; the head-and under- 
parts are white; the top of the~head, upper 
parts of body, wings, and tail, of a:deep brown, 
and there ‘is alsd a stripe of ‘the ‘same ‘Color 
through the eye. ‘This bird ‘arrives in the 
Northern States late in April, or early in May, 
and-builds its nests,in the vicinity of. the sea, a 
lake, or large river, a number of pairs often 
locating within’ short distance of one another. 
The nest is usually in the top of a large tree, 
and frequently a decayed one is selected ; it is 
about four feet across, usually as high as-broad, 
is composed of sticks and coarse grasses, and 


lined with sea-weeds and the finer grasses; the: 


same nest, with annual repairs, lasts the same 
couple for several.years. Three eggs are Jaid, 
and when the young are hatched, the parent 
birds are assiduous in supplymg them with 
fish. The Osprey sails in mid-air until it espies 
a fish, and then, by a sudden dart downward, 
seizes it in its talons, often in its plunge going 
quite beneath the water, and as it.rises, seldom 
fails to bring its.prey, which it carries to its 
nest, provided it is not robbed by some Bald 
Eagle, which has been watching ‘the movements 
ofthe more industrious bird. For a bird of 
prey, the Osprey is remarkably peaceable, liv- 
ing not only on good terms with its own spe- 
cies, but with other birds. Indeed, it allows 
various smaller birds to build among the outer 
sticks of its own nest, a peculiarity which the 
artist has recognized in the engraving. 


How to Kill Wild Mustard. 
sien: een 

A correspondent of the American Agricul- 
turist has a farm well stocked with Wild 
Mustard, or Charlock, and he wants to know 
how to get rid of it. His rotation is corn on 
sod, barley, followed by winter wheat, and 
seeded with timothy in the ‘fall, and clover in 
the spring. His barley crop is bailly infested 
with wild mustard. He has pulléd it out of the 
barley, but it is a good déal of work, and he 
thinks his labor is thrown away, as there are 
more ‘‘ yellow-heads”’ now: than formerly. 

We would suggest the following plan. Plant 
corn as now. Cultivate thoroughly, and as 
late in the season as possible—say up to the 
first week in August. As soon as the corn is 
cut, and while the stooks are still in the field, 
cultivate between the stooks with a two or 
three-horse cultivator. After the corn is husked, 
and the stalks drawn in, cultivate the field 
again, and afterward plow it, and leave it for 
the winter. The next spring cultivate ft as 
soon as the land is in good condition t0 work, 


and harrow, and roll. ‘Tr & week or ‘ten days, | the more 
plow, cultivate, harrow, and roll, tll the land | ‘with which hé will sinear lipht: 





is as fine and mellow as a garden. “Then in- 
stead of sowing barley, plait it again ‘to corn, 
or potatoes, or root crops, or ‘be The 
latter are perhaps best, as‘ they~need ‘not’ be 
sown till the middle ‘of June, and Wheat may 
be sown after them in the fall, and ‘thus you 
can seed down the land; at the same time as 
you would, had you sown barley. 

The thorough cultivation, arid ‘the repeated 
plowings, will make the land so fine and mellow, 
that the mustard’ seed will start freely in’ the 
spring. If you plant corn, or potatoes, or 
roots, the mustard will be Killed by the culti- 


vator or hée. “Hf you plant beans, there’ will be’ 


time ‘to give an extra plowing in June, and 
this will Kill all the mustard ‘plants, and if more 
plants spring up afterwards, they will be killed 
when you are cultivating’ ‘and hoeing the beans. 
If you plant early potatoes instead of barley, 


théy may be dug in time to allow of sowing’ 


winter wheat. But if*you plant corn, Or ‘80W 
root crops, and wish to follow them with bar- 
ley the next spring, we would 4rill in the 
barley early in the spring, put in two or two 
and a half bushels of ‘seed per acre, and - put it 
in deep, and roll immediately after the drill. 
Then when the barley is fairly out of the ground, 
and when the young mustard plants are just 
starting, go over the field with’ 4 fine-tooth har- 
row; lap enough to. completely scratch over all 
the surface of | the ‘soil, and ‘thus tear up and 
kill the young and delicate mustard séedlings. 


Do this work thoroughly at once, and then 


follow immediately witha roller. "This will 
kill thousands of weeds, and ‘will not injure the 
barley. If you wish to secd down the Yand, 
sow the clover and ‘grass’ seed, after the har- 
rowing and before ‘the ' rolling. There ‘is no 
better crop to seed with than barley. 
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Ogden ‘Farm Papers—No, 54. 

What a country itis; and what ‘a ‘people! 
I have a letter from a farmer in this State, ask- 
ing my advice concerning the recommendation 
of. an “ Agricultural Chemist,” who comes to 
him with the endorsement of cértain wealthy 
men of Providence. “This chemist has fotind a 
short cut to agricultural wealth. “He can 
analyze the soil by putting itin his’ mouth, ‘so 
that he can téll exactly what that soil Wiints’to 
make it perfectly productive, and ‘to continue 
to improve without manure, except some che- 


‘mical préparation of ammonia or alkali, which 


he will give directions for making from soda- 
ash and other things, the application of which, 
at an expense. of one; two, or thrée dollars an 
acre, will set’ in motion the latent powersof the 
soil, ahd produce’ fine crops, year after year, 
without other manure. ‘He goes through éich 
field, anit tells what -to apply 4 ‘to'éach one, and 
how to Make it. “His ‘charge, he says, is quite 
moderate ; ‘says he was’ brought ‘up ‘a ‘soap 
manufacturer, ete., ete, Now, we ate all atix- 
ious to ‘make some ‘money at farming, and 
setting aside the nat expense of mahute, we 
can doit. “My farm has beén’ heavily indttdred 
for years with fish, and: he'says ‘I am walking 
over thousands of dollars every day that are 
latent in thy soil, arid that'he can set in motion 
at such a trifling expense, and go Tittle trouble. 
Is he a hunibug? ‘The loss of dhe erép through 
him would be to me a seridus matter; there- 
fore I ask your advice.” 





Of course 1 ie a hunibug, ramos 
| from the subs i pay of a f 
ie“ soRead 
eit fatale, 


,accounted. for.:by. the.. fact; of.» 





until he makes them believe that they can get 


‘something out‘of nothing, and I hive no doubt, 


as the foold are'said'to be not kil dead’y et; 
he will make‘a‘good thing 6f it. "The 

tion to travel on’# royal road, ‘and ' to win i 
cess by a short cut, ‘is ee us all; and a 
glib-tongued travelin Sevired finds us 
good. plucking. Cetfalty the tiered Hi ch latent 


‘ferttity in the soil, and'théte fs po ddubt ‘that 


it may be more rapidly developed by the use of 
ammonia and other stimufants,"but unléss this 
is done with judgement, aid unl the’ product 
is so used, as ‘to retin minure {0 the’ soil, all 
excessive production will result in ater ulti- 
mate impoverishment. “It ‘will be ‘the “wisest 
plan to develop the “latent fertili iy” ‘by grow- 
ing good ctops vf clover, aint by cious 
processes of good farming, and to inte ‘closely 
to an intelligent ‘application | of “the: good old 
way.” It is pretty well “determined; that’ ‘the 
best ‘laboratory analysis df the ‘soil ‘is of very 
little value asa ‘gtiide ‘in ‘manuriig, and we 
should hesitate ‘to’ advise ‘our ‘readers to put 
more confidence ‘in‘an analysis mate by “ put- 
ting the'soil inthe ‘iiouth 1 


A correspondent in anit asks: “ Would 
it do to cross a Je ull on. a grade. Ayrshire 
heifer? My J oval bull. getting very. fine 
calves from native cows, The. a one of these 
calves that haa bred, is a, fine-milker, with very 
rich milk. ‘She pists] ar wg is 
now giving about 12 quarts, (calf. three weeks 
old). The. byll is fawn. and-white in color, 
darker about the head, fine: horns, and. the, yel- 
lowest skin I ever ‘SAW. He js : BE. rears old, and 
weighs about, 1000 Ihs, ; is very.quiet.and order- 
ly. Out of about 100 cows that he,,has had, 
there have been but.15 or 20 bulls, His calves 
from deep red or brindled. cows, are of. a: light 
liyer color, with, ,the - white . ring ; ,aro' 3 
muzzle, and the deer-like. limbs of the, 

By the way, I notice that the milk of my. a 
tive cows, which have been served by this bull 
two or three times, is, richer in butter.than ever 


_before—so that.some of the qualities of the sire 


Euust impregnate the dam.” —Fhere is. RO.tea- 
son why-a Jersey. bull should: not be. bred. to a 
grade Ayrshire, The. better, the cow,; the. het- 


ter the ealf,.and there {s no, better cow to be 


found for ordinary. family use, than, aeress be- 
tween the Jersey, and the.Ayashire (pure), there- 
fore, the Ayrshire blood in the, cow, inquestion 


gan. be only an. advantage... How muoh the.bull 


has. to,do with: determining. the, sex, of the calf, 
isnot known, It. is perhaps a question of, his 
gelative vigor, a8 compared syith that.of the,cow, 


some breeders claiming that if. the, bull is. fhe 


more. vigorous, the, calf, will,be a.fema 
vice.versa. The fact that, the sbull. is 9, me 
can have nothing to.do, with the question; th 
fact. that he is..a choice animal, aig 
in unysually. good. eondition,. may, hayes, .¥ery 
much todowith: it. The :ineneaging. richness 
of: the milk -cf..the native cows, Wi 
been seryed.by, this. bul}, would, er ai 
age, It-is hardly necessary. ty go;go far. aa, to 






agoribe .it .to,-the effeot,of their, haying be 


served by. bull of # righer, milking race— 
which would.be very fan indeed. 


—__ 


Dr. McClure, veterinary siftgeon, Of ‘Phila- 
delphia, writes ‘to aay; ‘that’ the *tonic-redipe, 
communitated to ine by! Me Bem. J-Sharpléss, 
and in the May number of this series, 


ei pylhinte.SincBs wad abatOit is 


anni. ii his work’ on the "Stable, Ficld, 
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and Farm-Yard.” 
has been found quite as effective in staying 
abortion in the afflicted dairy-regions in New 


York State, as in the instances I cite. I cheer- | 


fully give him due credit. 


I am always glad to have another herd than 
my own to use as an illustration of the value 
of Jersey blood in the butter dairies, and I have 
before me a statement of one year’s product of 
the little herd of Mr. T. J. Hand, of Sing Sing, 


N. Y., who is now president of the American. 


Jersey Cattle Club. The herd consisted of 
eight cows, viz.: one 7-yr. old, two 5-yr. olds, 
three 8-yr. olds, and two 2-yr. olds. There 
were two Ayrshires in the herd, one for four 
months, and one for three months. The time 
covered by experiment was one year. Four of 
the elder Jerseys were in the herd the whole 
year; one 5-year old only for the dast three 
months of her milking period; one 3-year old 


for the last eight months ; one 2-year old for the | 
first four-and-a-half months ; and another 2-year | 


old for the first five months. Three of the 
older cows calved twice within the year. The 


milk of one cow was furnished toa neighbor | 


for June, July, and August. Deducting these 
three months, the herd foots up 724 months, in- 
cluding the dry period of three cows. Deduct- 
ing (as is-usual) one-half of the time of the 
two 2-year olds, or 44 months, we have 68 
months in all, which is equal to five and two- 
thirds cows for one year. The calves were fed 
with fresh milk until one month old. The milk 
and cream used in the family were estimated 
to equal a product of more than 350 Ibs. of but- 
ter, but as this is only an estimate, though I do 
not doubt its correctness, I propose to reduce 
it to one-half the amount, and call it 175 Ibs. 
There were actually churned 1,617 lbs. of 
butter. Adding the 175 Ibs. above, we have 
1,792, which, divided by 53, gives over 316 Ibs. 
per cow per year, besides the feeding of the 
calves. 1,404 Ibs. of butter were sold for $965. 
If what was consumed by the family had been 
sold for the same price (69c. average), the whole 
product would have brought $1,206, or $213 
per cow. Sold at a low average price for but- 
ter shipped to the general market in New York, 
say 30c. net, the product would have been 
$537.60, or $95 per cow, which is fully $45 per 
‘ cow more than the average of good dairies in 


New York State, where “native” cows are. 


This $45 represents’ the value which 


would directly accrue to a dairy farmer of the | 


better class, if he used Jersey cows instead of 
’ native cows. Indirectly he would have the 
further advantage of a better quality of pro- 
duct, which would add at least 5c. per Ib. to 
its value, and $15 per cow to the net income. 
Practically, any farmer, in order to realize 
the same result, would have to follow Mr 
Hand’s better method of feeding, or he would 
fall short of his large result, but the result is 
due quite as much to the breed as to the feed, 
and the whole example (except in the matter of 
price) is a perfectly easy one for any farmer to 
follow, who can supply himself with Jersey 
cows. Of course the large majority of farmers 
can not do this, but $100 will buy a first-rate 


Jersey bull calf, of the best butter strains, and | 


one such in a dairy neighborhood will, in a few 
generations, give such an infusion of improved 
blood, as will add thousands of dollars to the 
permanent wealth of the community. 


3 " Onesof.our experiences, which have been be- 


fore referred to in. these papers, it may be 


| 


ed, being 12 feet in diameter, I decided ona | 





He claims that this tonic | 


manner in which we are supplied with water. 


About 1,000 feet from the milk-house, and 800 . 


feet from the barn, there is a well in which the 
water usually stands at a level 48 feet below 
the top of the tank in the barn, and about 35 


the milk-house. The communication for the 
whole distance is by means of a wooden pipe 
(4 inches square, with a 14 inch bore). Under 
the barn a branch rises to the tank, and by 
turning a stop-cock, the water is stopped from 
its flow to the dairy, rising to the tank. When 


when the pump is at work, which is when- 


the time), keeping the water always fresh and 
cool in the vat in which the milk-cans are im- 
mersed. Occasionally, in very dry weather, 


have to use ice, but practically we are rarely 
without an abundant supply of water. 

For some years we found the wooden pipe 
troublesome, as it will sccasionally spring a 
leak. When this happened, it cost nearly ten 
dollars to insert a section of lead and iron pipe. 
| We finally hit upon a plan, which removed 
this objection: As the leak in a wocden pipe is 
always a split, it is only necessary to squeeze 
the pipe firmly together, and this is cheaply 
and quickly done with an iron clamp put 
around the pipe and screwed tight. This re- 
moves the only practical objection to this tub- 


conduit of large bore. This is a great advan- 
tage, for the resistance by friction is consider- 
able in a small pipe. In a larger one, as a 
given amount of water is delivered by a slower 
current, the friction is less, in proportion to the 
squares of the diameters, being four times less 
in a two-inch pipe than in a one-inch pipe. 








Consequently, the saving of power in a large 
pipe is very considerable. 
The motive power of the pump is a self- 


| regulating windmill, and in the use of these 


we have had a varied experience. The first 
mill put up (six years ago) was an old-style 
Empire Mill. 
years, then it became worn and shaky in many 
of its parts, and had frequently to be repaired 
during the following year, and was finally 
wrecked beyond the possibility of repair. This 
was followed by a new and improved style of 
the same make, but, from want of strength in 
some of its parts, this was partly wrecked in 
less than a year, and had to be repaired at con- 
siderable cost. Finally, in March last, it met 
with another accident, and had to be abandon- 
ed. Then I cast about for a mill of more 
simple construction, and concluded that the 
most perfect machine of the sort now offered 
is the United States Mill. As the former mills 
had obviously had more power than was work- 


U. 8. Mill 8 feet in diameter This has now 
been running sufficiently long to prove its 
capacity to give us all the water we need, and 
more, and from my previous experience with 
self-regulating mills, and with machinery gen- 
erally, I am satisfied that the chance for per- 
manent usefulness is very good. This new mill 
cost only $100 (the previous ones cost $175 
each), and we are fairly started on our seventh 


year, with an outlay of say $500 for power. | 


This is considerable, of course, but the benefit 
derived has been very great. Aside from hav- 
ing ample water for a large stock, winter and 
summer, we have-fresh, cool water for the milk 


worth while to report upon again—that is ihe’! vat, without which’ We should be unable to 





feet below the point at which the pipe enters 


this is filled, the cock is opened, and the water | 
passes on to the dairy, where it always flows | 


ever the wind blows (fully three-quarters of | 


the well furnishes a scant supply, and we then 


ing, and enables us to use, at a cheap rate, a | 


This worked very well for two | 


make the uniformly good quality of butter, on 
which much of our income depends, Sr 
| Weare having a capital season for gTass, and 
thus far the frequent rains have been kind 
enough to come at a time when they did more 
good to what was standing, than injury to 
what was cut. 


In detailing the operations of the farm, it 
seems proper to follow the commendable ex. 
ample of many other breeders of thorough- 
bred stock, and give an account of our sales of 
Jerseys. During the first half of the curreyt 
year we have sold as follows—partly from the 
home herd, and partly from the branch jn 
Southern Illinois (where, if we get only one 
third of our Eastern price for butter, we pay 
' less than one-third the Eastern price for hay 
and pasture). Bull calves sold (less than 1 
year old): 

M. D. Ralph, Rodman, N. Y., Belnor, No. 1,018. 

Edgar Doolittle, Onaquaga, N. Y., Callidan, No. 1,039. 

Andrew Thompson, Brushland, N. Y., Rhode Island, 
No. 1,333. 

Andrew Thompson, Brushland, N. Y., Jesse Burnett, 
No. 1,870. 

Chas. J. Reed, Fairfield, Iowa, Sapper, No. 1,026. 

Jos. Y. Heckler, Harleysville, Pa., Julius, No. 1,883. 

Yearling bulls: 


Dr. J. C. Gunnell, Alexandria, Va., Merry Andrew, 
No. 719. 
J. M. Brown, Portland, Me., Tug, No. 1,126. 


Heifer calves: 


Dr. N. R. Boutelle, Waterville, Me., Fantibel, No. 2,679. 
Campbell Brown, Spring Hill, Tenn., Roxahel, No. 2,748, 
= - * = ‘© Renebel, No. 2,772. 
Donora, No. 2,680. 
Beleva, No. 2,677. 
Xyridonna, No. 2,681. 
Beloona, No. 2,676. 
Geo. W. Palmer, Saltville, Va., Belvira, No. 2,771. 
Yearling and 2-year olds: 
Spring Hill, Tenn., Duchie, No. 2,500. 
wa “Anna Roxbury, No. 1,803. 
| G.J. Shaw, Detroit, Me., Madagascar Queen, No. 1,806. 
| J. M. Cobb, Beluit, Wisconsin, Moonah, No. 2,688. 


| (The numbers refer to the entries in the Herd Register 
|; of the Am. Jersey Cattle Club.) 


The 20 animals sold for $2,740, being an 
average of $1387. 8 males sold for an average 
of $83.12. and 12 females for an average of 
| $172.92. 
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Chas. J. Reed, Fairfield, Iowa, 
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Just as I am finishing this I have a second 
letter from my correspondent, whom I had 
advised to spend no money on the testing 
“chemist.” He says: “A neighbor of mine 
paid him $35 to go over his farm. If he had 
offered to go through any kind of regular 
analysis, I should have invested in him too, 
but the mouth analysis made me hesitate. He 
says he came down this way for sea air, that 
his system is full of ‘pizen’ from the dirt in 
his mouth so much. He said he could not 
only tell by the taste, but he could see the dif- 
ferent constituents of the soil run different 
ways, separated in the saliva when he spit it 
| out. His certificates were genuine, and from 
| some of the best people in Providence. He 

has spent two days with a wealthy neighbor, 
| and baggei $50 or $75 from him. What do 

you think will come next? A man was along 
| to get subscribers for a book, to tell farmers 
how to make any quantity of manure at almost 
no cost at all—price $10. He got about 50 
subscribers in this town. When the book 
_ came, it advised saving the sweepings of the 

house, the soot from the chimneys, and all the 
dead things to be found round about.” 

The last fact stated, makes it seem weith 
while to recount this nonsense. 
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Animals for Exhibition and for Use, 
eo 
It must be confessed that there is a wide gap 
between the breeders of our most highly valued 
stock, and the farmers, for whose interest, it is 
the fashion to say, that these costly animals 
are bred and exhibited. If a Shorthorn bull 
or cow has any in- 
trinsic value at all, it 
is only so far as it 
promises to affect the 
value of our general 
farm stock in the near 
or distant future, and 
in so far as at some 
time to come the milk 
pail may be filled, or 
the butcher’s _ stall 
may be weighed 
down with its pro- 
duce. Certainly no 
one supposes that a 
show-animal is valued 
for its product of 
milk, or the weight 
of beef in its carcass. 
The ordinary. farmer, 
viewing the mam- 
moth proportions of 
a prize animal at one 
of our fairs, may 
possibly have some 
faint dream of a time when he may lead 
his cow to be served by such a bull at some 
cost within his slender means, but generally he 
views the animal in a state of bewilderment at 
the evident impossibility of that time ever com- 
ing. Consequently there is a want of interest 
upon the part of the majority of visitors at 
State fairs, where our best stock is exhibited, 
while at less noted exhibitions, such as local or 
county fairs, this lack of interest is not so con- 
spicuous. It has become a serious question, if 
the present eager disposition to run up the 
prices of Shorthorn stock to unprecedented 
figures, even at the 
risk of giving rise 
to. suspicions of 
balstering up prices 
by fictitious pur- 
chases, is not in- 
jurious to the gen- 
eral agricultural in- 
terest, and greatly 
retarding the day 
when we might 
hope to see the final 
fruition of the long 
continued labors of 
breeders. Each sale 
and dispersion of 
herds only seems 
to remove farther 
than ever from the 
farmer of moderate 
means his hope of 
some benefit from 
this stock, and the ~- 
possession of a 
“Duke” or -& 
“Duchess” for him- 
self. It has also be- 
come a question, if the high feeding resorted to, 
to get show animals into condition, is not injur- 
ing, if not destroying, the usefulness of these 
favored families of stock. These remarks are 
intended to be general, but they apply with 
the greatest force toa few families of Short- 
horns, which are never seen in public, but in 
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that state of uselessness, known as show- 
condition. We desire to propound the question 
at this seasonable period, if it would not great- 
ly extend the usefulness of the Shorthorn, as 
well as every other high-bred class of stock, to 
exhibit at least occasionally some choice breed- 
ing animals in working condition? If agricul- 


IRISH BULL ‘‘ KING RICHARD T1I.”? 


tural associations are what they ought to be— 
educational institutions for the benefit of the 
agricultural class—it would seem proper that 
such lessons should be given as could be un- 
derstood and appreciated, and from which 
something should be learned by the largest 
class of visitors, the farmers. How little is 
learned by the great mass of farmers from the 
show-ring or stalls, filled with high-fed show- 
animals, we know very well from mixing 
with the crowd upon many such occasions. 

We think they manage these matters better 
elsewhere, and notably so in Ireland, if we may 


IRISH BULL “ST. 
judge from the report of the exhibition of 
breeding stock of Shorthorns, recently held at 
Dublin. Asan example of how they do these 
things there, we have carefully engraved the two 
accompanying portraits of prize animals at the 
Dublin shows of 1878 and 1874, which appeared 
recently in the Agricultural Gazette. The bull 
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St. Ruth was awarded the first prize as a breed- 
ing animal in 1878, as a two-year-old, and cer- 
tainly gave promise of success the present year. 
But the bull King Richard II. took the honors 
from him this year, among twenty-nine com- 
petitors, one of which was the bull Breakspear, 
an animal of American birth, which was found 
worthy to be taken 
across the Ailantic. 
At first sight the 
judgment might be 
considered at fault, 
but when these bulls 
are considered as ani- 
mals designed, not for 
show, but for service 
as breeders, the judg- 
ment is a proper one. 
A comparison of the 
merits of the two 
animals decides this 
point. Although both 
portraits are some- 
what distorted in the 
process of photo- 
graphing, one can 
sufficiently appreciate 
the finer head and 
fore-quarters of King 
Richard II., and his 
capacity for laying 
rcs on flesh, to admit 

his superiority, notwithstanding that he is 
thin and out of condition, and is light in the 
hind-quarters. The better condition of the 
St. Ruth bull would give him a great advan- 
tage, but not enough to overpower the greater 
possibilities of his rival. It is just the educa- 
tion to be given by the exhibition of such ani- 
mals as these, and the opportunity for study 
furnished thereby, that are needed to remove 
the prejudice against what is known as fancy 
stock, on the part of a majority of our farmers, 
who visit the state gnd county agricultural fairs. 
It is a fact that occasions mournful comment 
upon the part of 
Shorthorn breeders 
and live stock jour- 
nals, that there is 
no demand for 
bulls, wherewith to 
improve the com- 
mon stock of the 
country, and that 
only “fancy” bulls 
are in demand, and 
that by fancy breed- 
ers; also that 
“ good, useful bulls 
are now selling at 
lower prices, com- 
paratively, than 
they were twenty- 
five or thirty years 
ago.” How much 
of this is due to the 
present system of 
exhibiting cattle at 
fairs, and to the 
absurd, and impos- 
sible engravings, 
ealled portraits of 
Shorthorn stock, so widely published by agri- 
cultural journals, fer the wonderment of their 
readers, is a question which is inviting the at- 
tention of breeders. It is now fully time that 
the long talked of improvement of our com- 
mon stock should begin, and this can not 
be done with $14,000 bulls; nor $40900. cows, 
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. : Talks ‘arm.— but where the soil was very mellow, it covered pril 24, ewe 20, ram 24 Ibs. June 17, ewe 45 
Walks and | is on the F Ho. 126, some of the plants. I found, that by going | Ibs., ram 52]bs. It will be seen that the single 
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~ Last fall, a week or ten days after the wheat 
~ was up, I went over the field with a Thomas’ 
smoothing harrow. I did this for the purpose 
of killing the weeds, more especially red-root. 
This weed isa great pest. The seed germinates 
in September and October. The young plants 
make their appearance in the wheat in October 
and November, looking as innocent and harm- 
less as red clover. During the winter they send 
eut their tap-roots, and take firm hold of the 
soil. After this there is no way of killing them, 
except by hoeing and pulling. In the spring, 
especially where the wheat is thin on the 
ground, the red-root plants grow rapidly, and 
throw out numerous - branches, each of which 
produce a bunch of flowers, and in a few 
days, or say by the middle of June, the seed is 
formed, and before clover is fit to cut for hay, 
the seed is mature enough to grow. It has a 
hard husk, and contains a good deal of oil. It 
will lie in the soil for years without rotting, 
and will start into growth in the autumn, when- 
ever the condition of the soil is favorable. The 
rotation of crops, adopted in this section, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the spread of red-root. 
For instance, we sow clover with our wheat. 
The next year we mow the clover for hay, and 
afterward for seed. The next year the field is 
either mown again, or pastured. The next 
spring it is plowed up for corn, cultivated un- 
til July, and the next spring it is plowed, and 
sown to barley, and after the barley is harvest- 
ed, the land is plowed, harrowed, cultivated, 
and plowed again, and made very fine and 
mellow, and is then sown to wheat in Septem- 
ber, and is seeded down with clover and timo- 
thy in the spring. 
Now let us see what the result will be, so far 
as the spread of red-root is concerned. ‘There 
is red-root in the wheat. It goes to seed, and 
a considerable proportion of the seed falls on 
the ground. In September stich of the red-root 
seeds as find a good seed-bed, start up in the 
clover. The plants grow during the fall and 
winter months, and especially if the crop is. 
light, the red-root plants flower and produce 
seed, and when the clover is made into hay, 
the red-root, with its seeds, is carefully stowed 
away in the barn or stack, and during the win- 
ter is fed out to stock, and the seeds find their 
way to the manure. This manure is drawn 
out, spread on the land, and plowed under, 
seeds and all, for corn. The seeds lie dormant 
under the furrow. The next spring the corn 
stubble is plowed for barley, and the red-root 
seeds are mixed with the soil. After the bar- 
ley is off, the land is plowed once or twice, and 
well harrowed, and cultivated, and rolled, and 
then sown to wheat. And then up comes your 
red-root. It goes to seed in the wheat, and af- 
terward in the clover, and in a few years our 
wheat farms are overrun with this pest. 
Now, if we could discover some cheap 
method of killing the young red-root plants in 
the wheat, it would be a great boon. I had 
found, by repeated trials, that harrowing in the 
spring will not kill the red-root plants. They 
have then got too firm a hold on the soil, and 
so I thought I would try it in the fall. Three 
years ago I harrowed part of a field in Novem- 
ber. The wheat, I thought, was better when 
it was harrowed, but it did not kill the red- 
root. I did not harrow early enough. Last 

fall I commenced to harrow the wheat as soon 
-.ag it was fairly up, going the first time length- 
_» Wise of the drills. It did not pull up the wheat, 
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over the fiel’ with a roller before harrowing, 
this difficulty was to a considerable extent 
overcome. And if any are disposed to try har- 
rowing their wheat this fall, I would strongly 
advise them toroll it first. I have always been 
opposed to rolling wheat in the fall. But in 
this case it certainly was a benefit. 

I found that the first harrowing killed thou- 
sands of young red-root plants and other weeds, 
and I was willing to kill a little wheat for the 
sake of killing a good deal of red-root. But I 
soon found a new crop of red-root springing 
up from more seed. And so we harrowed the 
wheat again, going crosswise of the drills, in 
hopes that the harrow would uncover the 
wheat plants buried by the previous harrow- 
ing. It had this effect to some extent, and it 
also killed the young red-root plants. After 
this, say the last of October, we harrowed it 
again for the last time. 

We certainly killed millions of red-root 
plants on this field of 13 acres, but, I am sorry 
to say, there were thousands left. 

‘* Well,” says the Deacon, “ you ought not to 
grumble. You would have had a tough job 
hand-picking on that field, if you had not har- 
rowed it. But we all think that you hurt your 
wheat by harrowing it.” 

“Of course you do,” I replied, “you said 
the same thing when I first harrowed my wheat 
in the spring. Now, all the young farmers, 
and some of the old fogies, are in favor of 
spring-harrowing. I shall harrow my wheat 
again this fall, taking care, however, to roll it 
thoroughly, to press down the little ridges left 
by the drill-tubes, and leave a smocth surface 
for the harrow. I think, too, I shall sow my 
wheat carlier. I have usually sown about the 
15th of September. If the land is in good con- 
dition, this is probably the best time. But on 
poorer land a week or ten days earlier may 
lessen the chances @ a failure. 








Several gentlemen have written me in regard 
to the sheep and lambs, which the Deacon and 
I weighed, asking me to weigh them again and 
report. If we were not so busy hoeing man- 
gels, I would do so. The Cotswold rams are 
out in the lot back of the Deacon’s, and we 
have not had them up tothe barn for some 
time. But at the next opportunity I shall 
weigh them. AsI said before, I do not go in 
for heavy weights. My rams are in rather a 
poor pasture, and do not have any grain. I 
believe in feeding them all they can eat and 
digest, when young, but after they are ten or 
twelve months old, they should be fed only 
enough to keep them in vigorous health. This 
stuffing thorough-bred rams with grain, and 
loading them wath fat, for the purpose of show- 
ing at the fairs, is almost certain to result in 
weak, puny lambs. I think it is time that we 
stopped importing sheep and swine. At any 
rate, we ought to know enough by this time, 
not to import the “ prize animals.” 

But I was going to say, that this morning 
(June 17) we had the flock of ewes and lambs 
at the barn, and put a few of the lambs on the 
scales. The following are the weights of some 
pure-bred Cotswolds. Ram lamb, born March 
16, weight at birth, 14 Ibs., April 18, 33 Ibs., 
May 22, 60 Ibs., June 17, 76 Ibs. This is not 
bad fora three months old lamb. He would 
dress, according to my rule, 43 Ibs. This is the 
largest, but not the best pure-bred lamb in the 
flock. A pair of twins, a ewe and a ram, born 





March 23, weighed at birth, ewe 94, ram 10 lbs, 


lamb gained 19 lbs. the first month, and the 
pair of twins 244 lbs. During the three months 
the single lamb has gained 62 Ibs., and the pair 
of twins, together, have gained 773 Ibs. A ram 
lamb, born April 18, weighed 12 Ibs. at birth 
and 53 lbs. June 17. Another, born April 30, 
weighed 14 lbs. at birth, and June 17, 60 Ibs. 
This is a gain of 46 Ibs. in 48 days. 

The following are the weights of some grade 
Cotswold lambs. One ewe lamb, born March 
14, weighed at birth 10} lbs., April 14, 29 Ibs., 
June 17, 71 Ibs. Mr. Lawes’ “ fat lamb,” killed 
for analysis, August 16, when about six months 
old, weighed alive 844 lbs., and dressed 50} Ibs, 
This was a well-bred Hampshire Down lamb, 
I think my little grade ewe lamb, with only two 
crosses of Cotswold blood in her, and descend. 
ed from a common Merino ewe, that cost me 
$2.40, need not be ashamed of this comparison, 
If I do not forget it, I will kill one of. these 
grade lambs, when of the same age as Mr. Lawes’ 
lamb, and weigh all the different parts of the 
animal, as he did. I think Ican beat him, I 
never liked Cotswold mutton, and I am not go- 
ing to change my opinion on this point, simply 
because I happen to keep a flock of pure-bred 
Cotswolds. They are too fat for my eating. 
I killed one last winter with four or five inches 
of pure fat on the ribs. It is capital food to 
steam up, with a barrel of sliced mangels and 
corn-meal, for pigs that you want to push 
ahead rapidly. If a butcher wants a fat sheep 
that will dress 200 Ibs, to hang up in his shop 
for show, let him have it. Don’t kill it for 
your own use. When you want good mut- 
ton, get a well-bred grade Cotswold-Merino, 
and call it South Down. 

In saying Cotswold-Merino, I do not wish to 
be understood as implying that Leicester-Me- 
rino, or Shropshire Down-Merino, or Lincoln- 
Merino, or South Down-Merino is not just as 
good. All I am contending for is that, with 
thirty million of sheep in the United States, 
and with flocks of pure-bred Cotswolds, Leices- 
ters, Lincolns, Oxford, Hampshire, Shropshire, 
and Sussex Downs, where good rams can be 
had at low figures, there is no reason, why we 
should not have all the good lamb, and mutton, 
and wool, that the country needs—and that 
without importing another sheep from Eng- 
land. But all this time Fred is waiting to weigh 
another grade ewe lamb, born March 16, weight 
at birth, 12 Ibs., April 14, 303 Ibs., June 1%, 70 
Ibs. A ram lamb, born March 25, weighed at 
birth 114 lbs., April 24, 31 Ibs, and June 17, 66 
Ibs. A pair of twin-lambs, born March 22, 
weighed at birth, ram, 10}, April 18, 27 Ibs., 
June 17, 65 lbs.; ewe lamb, 9} Ibs. at birth, 
April 18, 24 lbs., June 17, 51 Ibs. They are 
not three months old, and the pair already 
weigh more than their mother. 


After weighing the lambs, starting the’ men 
to cultivate and hoe mangels, corn, and pota- 
toes, and Walking and Talking a little on the 
Farm, as above, I went to Rochester in the 
afternoon, got on the express-train at 5.25 Pp. 
m., and the next morning at 7 o’clock I was 
in New York. At 8.15 a.m. the steamer ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia Seymour,” which had been engaged for 
the trip, left the pier at 38rd-st., East River, 
with a company of ladies and gentlemen on a 
visit to Beacon Stock Farm, on Long Island. 
Mr. Delamater, the owner of the farm, was on 
board, and gave us all a hearty welcome. We 
steamed up the river some forty or fifty miles, 





and reached the farm about noon. All this 
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time I was congratulating myself that I had 
left so quietly, that the men, who were hoeing 
mangels in the field at home, would be expect- 
ing to see my old hat coming round the corner, 
while I was between four and five hundred 
miles away, inhaling the invigorating air of the 
Atlantic ocean, and having a good time gen- 
erally. Great is the age of steam ! The read- 
ers of the American Agricultwrist have fre- 
quently heard of Mr. Crozier’s farming. Mr. 
Delamater owns the farm, and his long purse 
has furnished the required capital without 
limit. The land is naturally poor, but it proves 
amenable to good cultivation and manure. 
Mr. Delamater was fortunate in securing such 
an energetic and skillful Scotch farmer, as 
William Crozier, to undertake the labor of re- 
novating this charmingly situated farm. He 
told him to do just what he pleased, to “go 
ahead and not bother me”—except with the 
bills! Mr. Crozier has gone ahead. Delama- 
ter and Crozier are such a team as we seldom 
see in this country. They pull well together, 
and are as strong as their favorite Clydesdales. 
I wish there were more such men. But I 
doubt if this is the style of farming that will 
ever become general in this country. Most of 
us are poor, and have to dig our money out of 
the land before we can spend it. We could 
farm much better if we had more capital—or, 
at any rate, we think we could. Perha- ~* 
the Deacon and I had a couple of farms of 800 
acres each, all paid for, and $200 an acre work- 
ing capital, we should not get up quite so early 
in the morning, or look so sharp after the men, 
or attend so closely to the details of the farm, 
or look to the state of the flocks and herds, as 
we are compelled to do now. 

After lunch on the lawn, carriages and wag- 
ons, provided with seats, and drawn by 
Clydesdale horses, drove to the house. Mr. 
Crozier mounted his horse, Mr. Delamater 
drove one of the wagons, and we started to see 
the farm. Here is a thirty-acre field of clover 
and timothy, that had been cut a day or two 
before with three mowing machines. A two- 
horse tedding machine had been used to shake 
up the hay. It was then raked into windrows. 
Rain had fallen in the meantime, and now the 
tedding machine was going up and down the 
windrows at a sharp walk, and shaking up the 
hay, which dried so rapidly, that half a dozen 
men were following it, putting the hay in cocks 
for the night. The crop was a remarkably 
heavy one, I should think 24 tons per acre, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was cut a 
week earlicr than most of us here are in the 
habit of cutting our clover. It was capital 
hay. There was about two acres of the field, 
where the cocks stood far apart—so far, that I 
thought they might be rakings. I asked the 
Scotchman, who drove us, why this difference ? 
‘It was not manured,” he replied, and this 
tells the whole story. Some 185 head of critle 
are kept on the farm, 100 sheep, 50 to 100 pigs, 
and 85 horses. Sea-weed is gathered in large 
quantities, muck is thrown up in the winter, 
and when dry, is drawn to the yards to absorb 
the liquid and to be composted with manure. 
Large quantities of leaves are gathered for bed- 
ding, and I take it, though nothing was said on 
this point, that the bills for corn-meal, oil-cake, 
and bran, are not small. But all this time the 
procession is moving on. There is a bluff 
commanding a fine view of the Sound, and the 
distant shores of Connectieut. The field is in 
orchard grass and clover, ready for the ma- 
chine, but we marched straight through it. 
The Deacon would have thought we were a set 





of vandals, and he would have been greatly 
shocked when we came to a large field of rye, 
to see Mr. Crozier ride right into it, followed 
by the whole cavalcade, wagons with four-inch 
tires, carriages and all, sometimes two or three 
abreast, and wheeling round on the top of the 
hill, and marching back again. I hope Beacon 
Stock Farm does not often have such a set of 
visitors, or that the man who cuts that rye is 
not given to the use of strong language. 

We passed a field of about 25 acres of mangel 
wurzel. They were as good, but no better, 
than my own—which was a consolation. They 
are sown On ridges, 24 feet apart, and thinned 
out to 15 inches in the rows. The seed is drill- 
ed in with a Scotch, English, or Canadian 
drill (I did not ask which), four to six Ibs. to 
the acre, the drill sowing two rows at a time. 
Some one remarked that the mangels were thin. 
“ Did you ever see a thin crop of mangels,” re- 
plied Mr. Crozier, “ that was nota good crop?” 
It would not have been polite to have told 
him that [had. We want to have the plants 
come thick, and then thin them out to the de- 
sired distance—12 to 18 inches, according to 
the variety. Undoubtedly a great many crops 
are injured by leaving the plants too thick, and 
this was what Mr. Crozier meant. 

There was also a magnificent field of sown 
corn for fodder. It was sown in rows, about 
& fect apart, end kept clean by the free use of 
the cultivator. The rows were as straight as 
an arrow. Mr. Crozier sets us alla good ex- 
ample in regard to straight furrows. I wish I 
could get my plowing done in this fashion. 
Mr. Crozier thinks we should have Scotch 
plows. I think it is due to Scotch or English 
plowmen, and not to the plows. I have got a 
Scotch plow on my farm, and it has lain under 
the shed for eight years. We like a Collins, 
or a Remington steel-plow much better. Still, 
I have no doubt that where the land is free 
from stumps and stones, there is an advantage 
in having long-handled plows. If so, our 
manufacturers can furnish ticm. There ought 
to be no need of sending ta Scotland for plows. 

The secret of Mr. Crozier's success can be 
told in two words: Capital and manure. it is 
not Scotch plows, or Scotch harrows, cr even 
the Scotch “ grubber,” (which, however, struck 
me as the best implement on the farm, and one 
which I wish some of our manufacturers would 
introduce). It is manure. I would like to 
spend a week with Mr. Crozier, and study the 
details of his management. We know the 
value of manure, but few of us know how to 
make enough of it. 
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Edam Cheese. 
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Holland has been noted for the excellence of 
its dairy products for centuries. Its rich 
pastures, formed from lands which have been 
reclaimed from the bed of the sea, and which 
are in many cases far below its level, being 
preserved from overflow by broad high em- 
bankments, called dykes, support herds of the 
finest dairy cows. Dutch butter has a reputa- 
tion second to none in the world, but it is for its 
cheese manufacture that Holland is most noted, 
and for which it enjoys an extensive demand. 

Edam is a town of Holland, near the well- 
known Zuyder Zee, and about 12 gniles north- 
east of Amsterdam. This town is the center of 
the manufacture of those nearly globular red- 
dish colored cheeses, which are largely imported 


into this country, and sold in all the large cities . 








at from 80 to 40 cents a pound. Edam cheese, 
designed specially for exportation to foreign 
countries, is carefully made and will keep sev- 
eral years. It is, therefore, a favorite cheese 
for use upon ships making long voyages, and 


is almost the only cheese which is exported to - 
India, China, and Australia. The fact that the ~ 
American dairy factory system is being intro-. - 
duced into Holland, as well as into other ~ 
European countries, and is thus made a means* 


for more active competition with our own dairy 
products, would naturally make it desirable for 
us to learn everything possible as to their 
methods of manufacture, that we may, as far~ 
as may be, repay ourselves in kind for what we 
have bestowed, and not allow ourselves to be 
beaten with our own weapons in the dairy 
markets of the world. We have already taken 

the first place as makers of standard cheese,,. 
and favorably compete in the English market: 
with English dairies. What is now necessary 

to enlarge our dairy business, is to succeed: in 

the manufacture of fancy cheese, and secure 

the market for those kinds which cost: but 
little more than common cheese to make, and! 
sell for double and treble its price. There ise 
demand for small’ cheeses of high flavor, and 

the Edam cheese to some extent fills this de- 

mand. It is a cheese of three or four pounds 

weight, with a sharp, almost pungent, yet 

agreeable flavor, and, as we have already said, 

will keep for years. The process of manu- 

facturegas described by M. Le Senechal, direc- 

tor of the dairy of St. Angeau, in Holland, is 

as follows: As the peculiar purposes for whick. 
this cheese is destined forbid the use of too rich 

a milk, and the presence of too much cream or 

butter in the curd, it is usual at the hight of 

the season—that is from the middle of August 

to the middle of October—to skim from one- 

third to a half of the milk; at other times the 

whole milk is used. The milk brought tos 

proper condition as to richness, is placed in the- 
vat, and raised to a temperature of about 90 to 

92 degrees in summer, and 92 to 95 decrees in 

winter, when the rennet is added in the pro- 

portion of a quarter of a pint to 100 quarts of 

milk, or’somewhat less, according to circum- 

stances. The desired color, a light yellow, is 

produce@ by the admixture of a portion of an- 

natto, the quantity depending upon the season, 
the richness of the milk, the quality of the 
pasture, and other incidental circumstances, 

which the skilled dairyman so well under- 

stands. The usual quantity is a tea-spoonful 

of a liquid preparation of annatto to a quarter- 
of a pint of rennet. The liquid annatto used‘ 
in Holland is about the same as that used in: 
the New York factories. The rennet and * 
coloring matter having been added to the milk,.. 
it is stirred for one minute and left to rest. 

As soon as the curd is thoroughly set, it is* 
cut into small fragments with a curd-knife, 
made of a number of five wires tixed in a 
frame. This is done very carefully, Iest the~ 
cream in the curd might escape. into the whey © 
and be lost.‘ The curd is’then gathered into a. 
mass and freed from the whey, after which it~ 
is pressed by the hands into the molds, as + 
shown in figure 1. In this process the work-- 
man fills each hand with curd and presses it 


together, reducing it toa soft cake, which he | 


throws with force into the bottom of the mold. 
He repeats this process until the mold is filled, 
when the mass of curd is pressed together and 
taken out, and reversed three or four times um~ 
til it is compact. The small holes seen at the 
bottom of the mold, in fig. 1, are.kept cleam: 
to permit the whey to drain off. As soomae 
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the cheese is sufficiently pressed with the hands, 
it is taken from the mold and plunged into a 
‘path of whey heated up to 122 degrees, fora 


. - gpace of two minutes. It is then again pressed 


“4nto the mold, and shaped, wrapped in a fine 
cloth, replaced in the mold, and put in the 
’ press, the form of which is shown at figure 2. 
There is a great variety of presses used in Hol- 
land, the one here illustrated is that which is 
used at this dairy. The cheese remains in the 
press one or two hours in the winter, six or 
seven hours.in spring, and about twelve hours 
in the summer. After coming from the press, 
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Fig. 1.—PRESSING INTO MOLDS. 


the cheese is taken from the mold, freed from 
the cloth, and placed in the salting mold, seen 
at figure 3. This is intended to give the 
cheeses their final shape, which is nearly 
globular. The first day the up- 
per surface of the cheese is 
sprinkled with salt, and the molds 
are placed in long, covered boxes, 
shown at figure 4, which are slight- 
. Fig. 8. ly inclined, so as to allow the whey, 
ee which drains from the cheese, 

to pass off through spaces in the bottom. These 
‘boxes are placed upon a stage. The second 
day the cheeses are taken from the molds, and 
.rolled in a bow! filled with damp salt, and re- 











placed upon the drying shelves to cure. 


cheeses are placed upon them in regular 
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Fig. 4.—Box FOR EDAM CHEESE. 


according to their age. 


a week during the third month. 


water (about 66 to 
70 degrees), washed, 
brushed, and set to 
dry in an open place. 
When perfectly dry, 
they are replaced 
upon the shelves. 
Fifteen days after- 
wards they are 
again washed,dried, 
and greased with 
linseed oil, when 
they are return- 
ed to the shelves 
where they re- 
main until sold for 
home consumption. 
When prepared for 
exportation, they 
undergo some fur- 
ther processes, to 
give them a lighter 
color upon the 


dipped once more in moist salt, wiped dry, and 
The 
shelves are arranged as seen in figure 5, and the 
order, 






Here they remain three 
months, being turned every day the first month, 


every second day the second month, and once 
At the end of 


24 to 30 days, they are dipped in a bath of tepid 





the hot climates of the tropics. The chief 
necessities in curing these cheeses are dry air, a 
regular temperature of about 72 at every sea- 
son, a current of pure air through the curing 
rooms, careful avoidance of damp air, on which 
account the north, north-east and east winds, 
which in Holland blow from the sea, are con- 
sidered eminently injurious. The colstrum, or 


| the first milk of a fresh cow, is unfit for use, 


and if the cows have been heated preyi- 
ous to milking, it is considered preferable to 
lose the milk than to use it for cheese. The 
Edam cheese manufacture is the most profit. 
able of any in Holland, yielding about one- 
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outside, and also 
to preserve them 
for a longer period. They are first scraped 
smoothly with a sharp knife, then, for the 
English and Spanish markets, they are rubbed 
with a mixture of linseed oil and annatto, 
which gives them a deep orange color. For 
the French market, or for shipment by sea, 
they are dipped in a bath of 6 parts of tincture 
of tournesol (crozophora tinctoria), one half part 
of Berlin rouge, and 10 parts of water. 36 lbs. 
of this preparation, costing $2.50, is sufficient 
to color 1,000 cheeses. When the surface of 








the cheeses is dry, they are rubbed again with 
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Fig. 2.—PRESS FOR EDAM CHEESE. 


turnéd tothe mold, but in a reversed position. 


This ‘process fis continued until the salt has 


metrated the cheese thoroughly ; this hap- 
8 in nine or ten days. The cheese, which 
now become solid, is taken from the mold. 


butter mixeg with rouge, and packed in boxes 
of eight compartments, each one of which 
holds a cheese. They are now ready for ship- 
ment, and in this condition may be preserved 
for several years without deterioration, even in 





Fig. 5.—CURING-ROOM FOR EDAM CHEESE. 














fourth more than any other. 100 pounds of 
milk produce 10 to 11 pounds of cheese, which 
sells at the dairy for 16 cents a pound (160 
francs the 100 kilogrames). 
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A Machine-made Ox-Shoe. 


—_————- 





By reason of the excessive cost of a hand- 
made shoe, it is frequently the case that shoes 
remain on an ox, when they should be taken 
off and replaced, or the ox goes unshod, in 
either case to the discomfort or injury of the 
animal. Many an ox is tortured throughout 
the summer season, and 
compelled to work with 
tender feet upon stony 
roads, doing only half 
work in the meantime, 
simply because it will cost 
$8 to $12, and the loss of 
a day’s time, to get him 
shod. Besides, the mak- 
ing of a good ox-shoe is a 
specialty, in which few 
blacksmiths are perfect, 
and one is often obliged, 
as we have been, to go 
ten miles from home to 
get an ox shod. Now we 
are glad to know this dif- 
ficulty and cost may be 
avoided by the use of an 
improved machine-made, 
forged shoe, which is manufactured by the 
Greenfield Tool Company, of Greenfield, Mass., 
for the reasonable price of 15 cents per pound. 
The illustration shows the character of: this 
shoe. It is an engraving of one half of the 





MACHINE OX-SHOE. 
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shoe, and is a little more than one-third the full 
size of the number 3-shoe, which weighs eight 
pounds the set of eight pair,a full set thus 
costing only $1.20, These shoes are made of 
four sizes, six, seven, cight, and ten pounds the 
set, and are made wholly by machinery, the 
dies giving the necessary concavity to the shoe, 
to make it fit perfectly, and cover the ball of 
the foot without pressure. This 1s a very dif- 
ficult thing to do with the hammer, and is a 
special feature of this shoe, the dies being pa- 
tented. These shoes, fitting the foot perfectly, 
cling thereto much longer than a hand-made 
shoe, which rarely fits the foot, and besides 
they are so readily fitted, if the proper size is 
procured, that it is an easy matter for a careful 
hand, who can drive a nail in the place he 
wants to put it, to shoe an ox. 
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How to Bend an Ozx-Bow. 


Beri as 

Ox-bows may be given their permanent shape 
by such a mold as we here illustrate. It may 
be made of a piece of two-inch plank, cut to 
the shape desired to give to the bows, and 
pinned upon another piece of plank, or the end 
of a block, as here shown. A hole is bored on 
each side of the mold, into which pins are 
placed, to hold the bow firmly while it is re- 
ceiving the set. The wood for the bow, after 
having been dressed to a proper shape, is soaked 
in water, and heated before a fire, by which it 
1s rendered flexible ; or it may be steamed in a 
steam-box, or soaked in a trough in boiling wa- 
ter. When the bow has remained in the mold 
until it is dry, it is removed, and the ends are 
tied together with a cord, to keep it in shape. 
It should be hung up in a dry place until used. 
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Sour-Fodder-making in Hungary. 
agian 
The chief necessity of every dairy farm, or 
cheese and butter factory, is to feed a juicy 





PIT OF SOUR-FODDER. 


food to the cowsat every season of the year; this 
is easily provided for in the spring, summer, and 
autumn, by feeding green rye, wheat, clover, a 
mixture of oats and peas, corn, etc,, but in the 
winter we have no other milk-producing fod- 


der than beets and corn-sour-hay. Itis known 
to every farmer, how difficult is the préserving 
of roots in the winter, and that large quantities 
of them are injured and therefore spoil. To 
avoid this, we cure the beets and other roots 
with chaff into sour-fodder. This method of 
using root-fodder has been in use on large 
farms in Hungary for some years, and has al- 
ways been successful. The 
method of making this so-called 
sour-fodder is as follows: at 
first we have a ditch made ina 
dry place; the ditch may be of 
the same dimensions, as was de- 
scribed for making sour-hay in 
the Agriculturist for October, 
1873. When the beets are taken | 
up in the usual manner, they ge 





succeed with them. But if we figure up how 
much money may be made, by good care, year- 
ly out of $100 invested in sheep, as compared: 
with the profit from $100 invested in cows, or 
a mare, the balance will be greatly in favor of 
the sheep. As an illustration of what may~ 
easily be done by any farmer, who: will take 





the trouble, we give an account of the cost of, 





are hauled in, washed, and cut f 
with a machine. Then the pit 

may be divided intosections,for 
instance, fora length of ten rods 











division the labor is very much 
facilitated, because the first section can be cov- 
ered with earth, while the second section is be- 
ing filled. When a certain quantity of beets are 
cut, we place at first a layer of chaff upon the 
ground of the first section, upon this chaff is 
placed a layer of cut beets, in the proportion of 
one pound of chaff to ten pounds of cut beets; 
these two layers are then solidly mixed with a 
fork - after having done so, a layer of chaff and 
beets is again laid down, and again well mixed. 
This is repeated until the mixture reaches the 
top of the ditch; then it must be built upward 
from six to nie fect above the level of the 
ground. On the top of the stack are laid a few 
sheaves of rye-straw, to prevent the fodder be- 
ing mixed with earth; then the first section is 
covered with earth, commencmg the covering 
at first on the top of the stack. When the first 
section 1s finished, the second and all following 
sections are managed in the same manner, as 
above described; when the whole ditch is 
filled, we take care that the stack is covered on 
every side with 14 to 2 feet of earth. This sour- 
fodder, mixed with corn-meal or other feed, 
will be relished by the daintiest beast. The 
engraving shows the whole arrangement. The 
first and second section of the ditch is filled, 
the first one is also covered with earth. 
Albrechisfeld, Hungary. G. C. 
[Although the fodder above described is 
called sour-fodder, yet it is not on that account 
objectionable ; the fermentation, which the feed 
undergoes, produces some ammonia, so that 





really the mixture is to some extent alkaline, 
and this corrects any ill effects which 
might be supposed liable to arise 
from the acidity of the food. By 
the same process brewers’ grains 
may be preserved for use during the 
winter, alone or with cut straw.] 
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A Convenient Barn for Sheep, 


Unless sheep are carefully provided 
for, there is sure to be trouble and 
loss in the flock. It is probably for 
the reason that a single sheep is 
not worth much, and that they are 
ignorantly supposed to exist with- 
out water, or any fodder, but the 
waste of the feeding yard, and to thrive 
the better the more they are exposed to 
the weather, and to pine away the faster the 
more they are coddled, that so many of them 
are lost every year, and that so few farmers 


into five sections, and by this = ” Wig 
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. 1.— FRONT ELEVATION OF SHEEP-BARN. 


and receipts from, a flock of 55 common ewes, 
picked out of a drove, which was passing the 
writer’s farm on its way to market, in the sum-- 
mer of 1868. The sheep were purchased at $3- 
per head, and until winter were pastured in a 
rough field at the rear of the farm, where they 
more than earned their keep and care, by the 
service they performed. The account for one 
year, opened and kept expressly for this flock, 
is as follows: 





Dr. 
Cost of BS. sheep ......cscceree bot asc ekisuyeaeeen $165.00 
Value of hay, straw, stalks, turnips, bran, meal, 
and oil-cake, fed......... 0. cscccccecevecceee 205.84 
Freight and charges on 24 lambs...........s0-eee %.92 
Balance of profit and 1oss.......-..6- ees seeeennee 145.64 
$524.40: 
Cr. 
24 early lambs sold at from $7 @ $10 each.........§192.00- 
8 lambs, © GOO: ois 3+. san sscsdedeiniiinen eo oene 36.00 
19 Tambe, @ BBO oo ic0e seas. cvenssiaeeuseecch uae 
S lame Wept, Gi 4.002 w oscs. so scecsceetesstasnven 32.00 
9 Ibs. pulled wool, @ BNC. ...:.0-..ccccccccrcvcscee 2.70» 
189 The: wool, Gi Wisi 5 ccccsice.cs idessedhenanes ne 
52 sheep on hand (8 killed by dogs).........-..-6.- 156.00 
$524.40 


This leaves a profit of nearly 100 per cent 
on the original cost of the sheep, and in 
addition a large pile of valuable manure, of 
which no account was kept; besides, some of: 
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_ Fig. 2.—srpE-SECTION OF BARN.. 
the ewes could have been sold in the spring at » 
$5 or $6 each, to the butcher, but we had use - 


for them for another year. The next year’s. 
account would have been more favorah-e still, 
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<as all the lambs would have come in to sell 
early at the highest prices, but for a disastrous 
raid by the village dogs at an unguarded mo- 
“ment which all but destroyed the whole flock. 
But this disaster only exemplifies more clearly 
the point we desire to show, which is, that the 
“greatest care (even against such a contingency 
-as an attack by dogs), gives the greatest profit. 
‘It is during the winter season, that the most 
care and skill are needed, and but little success 
can be had without a good sheep barn. Such 
a barn, having many conveniences both for the 
flock and their owner, is here illustrated. It 
consists of a barn, shown at figure 1, about 20 
feet wide, 16 feet high from basement to eaves, 
and as long as is desirable. This is intended 
to store the hay or fodder. The posts, sills, 
and plates are all 8 inches square, the girts and 
braces are 4 inches square, the beams 2~ 10, 
are placed 16 inches apart, and are cross-bridged 
with strips, 8 inches wide. The hay is piled 
inside, so that a passage-way is left over the 
feed-passage below, in which there are trap- 
@oors. The hay is thrown down through these 
doors, and falls upon a sloping shelf, which 
carries it into the feed-racks below, (see fig. 2), 
‘The basement under the barn is 8 feet high. 
-and is of stone on three sides; the front is sup- 
ported by posts,8 inches square, and 8 feet 
apart. Between each pair of posts a door is 
hung upon pins, (fig. 3,) which fits into 
‘grooves in the posts, so that the door may be 
raised and fastened, so as to close the upper 
half of the space between the posts, or held 
‘suspended half way, leaving the whole open, 
or be shut down and close the lower half, or 
be removed altogether. By this contrivance at 
least half the front of the basement must be 
left open, whether 
the sheep be shut in 
or out. The floor 
of the basement 
should be slightly 
sloping from rear to 
‘front, so that it will always be dry. Fig. 4shows 
the plan of the basement. The feed-passage is 
shown atc; the stairway to the root-cellar at 3, 
and the root-cellarata. Fig. 2 gives a section of 








‘the whole barn. The hay-loft is above, and the 


passage-way and the doors are seen, by which 
the hay is thrown down to the feed-racks be- 
low. The sloping shelf, by which the hay is 
carried into the feed-racks, is shown. Below 
the feed-rack is the feed-trough for roots or 
meal. A door shuts off this trough from the 
sheep at the front, while the feed is being pre- 
pared, and when it is ready, the door is raised, 
and held up by a strap or a hook to the feed- 
rack. The feed-rack is closely boarded behind, 
and this back part, which is in the feed-passage, 
slopes forward to the front, so as to carry the 
hay forward to the bottom. The front of the 
tack is of upright slats, smoothly dressed, two 
inches wide, and placed three inches apart. 


a 


arrangement, that there is no dangerous thing 
by which a sheep or a lamb might be hurt, or 
place where it can get into mischief. The root- 
cellar is at the rear of the basement, and is 
reached by the stairs already mentioned. After 
having tried several different plans for sheep 
barns, we think this combines more con- 
veniences than any other we know of. A barn, 
large enough to accommodate 100 sheep, may 
be built for $500 to $600, and the yearly in- 
terest on this sum would alone be paid several 
times over in the saving of lambs, that would 
be lost without such shelter and conveniences. 
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On Siphons and Water-Pipes. 

The failures of siphons when used to carry 
water long distances over a rise of ground, are 
mainly due to two causes, viz., the admission 
of air into the pipe and an excessive friction, 
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PUMP ATTACHED TO A SIPHON, 





which greatly retards the current. The readi- 
ness with which a very small imperfection in 
the inner surface of a pipe will retard the flow, 
may be estimated when we learn that a mere 
scratch in the discharge nozzle of a steam fire- 
engine pipe, so small indeed as to be overlook- 
ed by the workmen who finished it, was suf- 
ficient to reduce the throwing power of the 
engine from 200 to 150 feet. This surprising 
effect of so small a cause could hardly be be- 
lieved, were it not vouched for by so accurate 
a man as Professor Tyndall, at a recent lecture 
on “ Liquids” at the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don. We can not wonder, then, that in the 
passage of water through 1,500 feet of half-inch 
pipe, the flow should be altogether arrested by 
the friction, and not even a drop be discharged 
at the lower end, except at intervals. It is, 
therefore, necessary, when small sizes are used, 
to exercise great care in selecting pipe for the 
conveyance of water, and in place of the com- 
mon lead-pipe to use the tin-lined pipe, the in- 
ner surface of which is very smooth. This re- 
tardation of the flow in a siphon may cause air 
to enter the pipe, but a considerable quantity 
of air is always dissolved in water, or mixed 
with it, and in flowing through the pipe some 
of this air separates from the water, and gathers 
at the highest part of the curve, and as soon as 
the quantity collected is sufficient to fill the 
pipe for even an inch of its length, and the 





continuity of the stream of water is broken, 

the current is disturbed, a constant 
gurgling of the air in the pipe is 
heard, and very soon the stream 
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stops running. This is the chief 
difficulty complained of by several 











correspondents, who have asked 
for a remedy for the trouble. The 
remedies are, first, in procuring 





The boards of the feed-trough are smoothly 
dressed and sand-papered, and all the edges 
are rounded, so that there is nothing by 
which the wool mr~ be torn or rubbed off 
from tue heep’s neci. It will be seen by this 


Fig. 4.—PLAN OF BASEMENT TO SHEEP-BARN. 


pipe for a siphon, that kind should 
be chosen which has the smooth- 
est surface inside. Second, in laying the 
pipe it should be carefully straightened, and 
no sudden curves be made in it; nor should 
any parts of it, that may have been accidentally 
damaged or squeezed out of shape, be allowed 








to remain, but they should either be brought to 
their proper form, or be cut out and the pipe 
joined again. It must be remembered that if 
the sides of a pipe are squeezed together, the 
capacity of the pipe is reduced less or more 
according to the amount of flattening, and jf 
one part an inch long is thus reduced in size 
the capacity of the whole pipe is reduced, 
Third, in making the short bends at either enq 
of the pipe, which may be necessary for any 
purpose, the greatest care should be exerciseq 
to avoid flattening the pipe. A perfect bend 
may be made by pouring fine sand, made dry 
by heating it in an oven, into the pipe, unt] 
the part to be bent is completely filled. Thep 
a perfect bend may be made without reducing 
the diameter of the pipe in the least. The dry 
sand may be very easily run out of the pipe 
afterwards. Fourth, after all these preventive 
measures have been carefully applied, and the 
pipe is laid, a method of removing the air may 
be used as follows: a piece of the pipe should 
be soldered near the lower end, and a common 
brass-tap fitted to it. A chamber is to be made 
in the ground, to contain this upright piece of 
pipe and tap. A screw is also sol@ered to the 
end of the piece of pipe, by which a small 
double-valved syringe or pump, with a dis- 
charge for the water, may be attached. When 
the presence of air is suspected or known in 
the pipe, this small pump is screwed on to the 
end of the upright piece, the tap is opened, a 
plug is fitted into the end of the water-pipe, 
and the small pump rapidly worked. The 
greatly increased flow brings down with it all 
the air that may have collected in the upper 
part of the pipe, the plug is removed, the tap 
shut, the pump unscrewed, and all goes well 
again. The proceeding occupies less time that 
is needed to describe it. The method is here 
illustrated. The engraving shows the cham- 





ber, with the arrangement of the pipe, tap, 
etc., and also the part of pump that is needed, 
which may be a very cheap one. 
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The Outlet to a Swamp, 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM, 
I have recently been employed to do the en- 
gineering of a piece of swamp draining in East- 



































OUTLET TO A SWAMP-DRAIN. 


ern Massachusetts, and as the case presents 
difficulties, which are very common, it will 
perhaps interest others to know how the work 
is being done. The swamp is in a “ pocket,” 
and was originally a pond. It was drained by 
a stone trunk-drain, about 900 feet long, much 
of which was twenty feet deep. To make such 
a drain at the present price of labor, would 
cost $1,500, as the digging was very difficult. 
The cost of making the huge stone-drain, which 
was many times larger than necessary, was 80 
great, that distance was very important, and 
the straightest practicable line was followed. 

True to the nature of all stone-drains, this 





one, after twenty years use, has gone to the 
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bad. It has caved in, and become choked with 
surface rubbish, until it is nearly useless, and 
the swamp is returning to its condition of a 
stagnant pond. 

The area to be drained is only about ten 
acres, but it lies directly in front of a fine res- 
idence, and must be made dry without regard 
to the agricultural value of the improvement. 
I find that by following a devious line, and in- 
creasing the length to about 1,100 feet, the 
drain can be made with very much less cutting, 
and through less difficult ground. The average 
cut will be about 8 feet, a small tunnel being 
made under a road where before it was neces- 
sary to cut 21 feet deep and 5 feet wide on the 
average. 

The drain will be laid with 6-inch drain tiles, 
and the whole cost will not exceed $450. This 
will secure an absolutely permanent drain, 
costing, with interest at present rates, say $35 
per annum. The $1.500 stone-drain has be- 
come worthless in about twenty years. It has 
cost—interest and depreciation—about $150 per 
annum. 

The outlet of this drain will be protected by 
cheap masonry, and a grate to exclude vermin. 
The great point of danger is the inlet. Mud 
and floating rubbish must be kept out, or the 
whole drain may become worthless. This will 
be prevented by the arrangement shown in the 
illustration. At the side of the swamp toward 
the outlet, there will be a stout retaining 
wall of rough stone-work, to support the earth 
needed to protect the tile. Adjoining this will 
be a round well of brick or stone, 4 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet deep. The top of the wall 
of this well will be level with the bottom of 
the tile where it passes over it, so that it will 
be the thickness of the tile, say 4 inch, below 
the surface of the water. The upper end of 
the drain will be furnished with a curved joint 
of pipe, turning down about one foot into the 
water. Thus the inlet will be below the reach 
of floating rubbish, and well above the sedi- 
ment which accumulates in the well, and which 
can be removed from time to time. 

To secure the free admission of as much 
water as the tile is capable of carrying, the in- 
let will be 10 inches in diameter, narrowing to 
6 inches within a few feet. 





Arrangement for Hurdles. 
—eo—— 

As the season is at hand for hurdling sheep, 
we give the accompanying illustration and de- 
scription of a method of placing the hurdles or 
nets, by which the least labor or length of 

. a hurdles or nets 
need to be used. 
1 2 We suppose a 

square field of 10 
2 acres is to be fed 
7 
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© off. The distance 

across the field is 
in el 7 220yards. This is 
§ the least length 
of hurdles that 
can be used. But 
if the field is divided off into strips across, 
the whole of the hurdles must be moved each 
time, and if the field is divided into eight strips, 
there‘will be seven removals of every hurdle, 
or the whole length of netting. In the plan 
here shown, only half this work is necessary, 
and a field may be divided into eight sections 
by moving half the hurdles seven times. For 
instance, plot 1 is fed by placing the hurdles 
from ato 6, and from ¢ tod. Plot number 2 is 
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ARRANGEMENT OF HURDLES. 








fed by moving the hurdles from dtoe. The 
next setting of the hurdles is from ¢ to f, the 
next from 6 to g, the next from / to 7, the next 
from 6 to k, the next, and last, from 7 to m. 
There will be eight settings of 110 yards each, 
instead of seven of 220 yards each, which would 
be necessary, should the field be fed off in the 
usual manner of strips across it. 





California Tobacco, 
_— 2s 

It would seem as though tobacco planting in 
California is déstined to have a great influence 
upon the profit of the crop in the East. The 
planting is rapidly increasing in California, 
year by year, and the product is enormous. 
There are two or three cuttings in a season, 
and some planters speak of 4,000 pounds per 
acre, or more, as the yield of their plantings. 
One planter in Lake County, has nearly 300,000 
plants set out this season, an incorporated com- 
pany have a million plants set out in Los 
Angeles County, and nearly as many in Santa 
Cruz County. Besides these there are many 
other large planters, and more smaller ones. 
In addition to the large plantings and prolific 
yield, a process of curing is there practiced, by 
wliich the tobacco is quickly prepared for 
market, and its value increased. This is 
known as the Culp process, and is patented. 
The tobacco yet green is piled up and allowed 
to ferment and heat. The moisture is thus 
rapidly expelled, and the character and texture 
of the leaf is improved. ‘If the anticipations 
in which the California tobacco growers freely 
indulge, are only partly verified, it will give 
rise to a serious competition, which Eastern 
growers may find too formidable to resist. If 
this should be the result, however, we do not 
think there is any reason for regret, as we 
believe Eastern farmers will find, in the long 
run, wheat, corn, and grass, to be more profit- 
able to themselves and their land than tobacco. 
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Cramming Poultry. 

It is altogether a vitiated taste that creates a 
demand for over-fattened meat. There is no 
nutriment in fat, and with the large consump- 
tion of sugar, syrup, and starchy food, that is 
common among us, the necessities of the system 
for carbonaceous food are fully, if not over 
supplied. The use of excessively fat food then 
is a waste of material, and it probably induces 
some of the bilious disorders which are so 
common. With regard to poultry these re- 
marks are especially applicable. The markets 
of the cities are filled with fowls that are lined 
with fat, a useless addition that is a loss to the 
consumer, and its production has been at the 
expense of a waste of food to the feeder. Be- 
sides, housekeepers complain of these over fat 
fowls, that they are deficient in delicacy of 
flavor, and are coarse and greasy, thus. losing 
in quality as well as in weight. This matter is 
in the hands of farmers themselves to remedy. 
They alone decide as to what degree of fatness 
their fowls shall be brought, or rather, not 
knowing exactly how fat they are, they con- 
tinue to feed them much too long for their own 
profit. A very thin fowl can be brought into 
good condition for the table by three weeks’ 
feeding. Generally a fowl from a grain-stubble 
or a barn-yard at a time when waste grain is 
scattered about liberally, as well as at other 
times, when the housewife undertakes the feed- 
ing of the poultry, is sufficiently fat for the 





market, without extra feed. If poultry_is 
marketed at the age of two years, and none 
older than that kept, the quality of the flesh 
will be all that can be desired, without any 
cramming or extra feed, and the extra fat that 
is laid upon an old fowl,is no addition to its 
goodness, but rather adds to its bad qualities. 
A good judge of poultry looks to the age of a 


fowl, and passes by the old birds that have . 


been crammed to fit them for market. 
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The Transportation Problem—Steam on 
Canals, 

Transportation by water has ever been, and 
probably ever will be, the cheapest method of 
moving heavy freight. Natural water-ways, 
such as oceans, lakes, and rivers, are obviously 
the cheapest of all, as they cost nothing to con- 
struct, and next to these come canals, which 
are simply artificial rivers. It remains then 
only to provide the most economical mode of 
carrying freight upon these natural or artificial 
water-ways, to secure the cheapest system of 
transportation. But while this general propo- 
sition is simple enough, there are other con- 
siderations which affect the question and give 
rise to difficulties, which give to this seeming- 
ly simple business the character of a. problem. 
For instance, there is the storage and transfer 
of grain and other produce in the west, the 
transfer of freight from lake vessels to railroad 
cars, and canal boats, the intermediate and 
temporary storage when that is necessary, the 
conveyance, heretofore necessarily slow, upon 
the canals, and the final disposition of the 
freight when it has reached tide water, and is 
awaiting shipment. All these matters involve 
delay and cost, and it is upon the perfect man- 
agement of each, and the economical working 
of the whole together, that the final successful 
solution of the transportation problem depends. 
That system which will use the means we have 
in such a manner as shall cost the least money 
to the shipper of the freight, will be the best 
possible one. The time occupied in the transit 
of produce is a large element of cost, because 
time is money, and every hour’s unnecessary 
delay adds to the expense. In the water-route 
from the lake-ports to those of the Atlantic, 
there has been hitherto a link, or rather a 
break, consisting of the Erie and other canals, 
which has added greatly to the cost of trans- 
porting grain, as compared with what that cost 
would have been could this break have been 
avoided. This weak link, or break, in the con- 
tinuity of the routes, of comparatively insigni- 
ficant length, caused the greater part of the ex- 
pense of shipping a cargo of grain from the 
west to the east, by reason of the slow transit 
of freight upon it. It has, therefore, been a 
matter of great interest to have the canal 
system so improved, that it should be made 
equally economical with the lakes and the 
Hudson river. The use of steam in place 
of horse-power has. long been viewed as the 
chief improvement to be made, and the State 
of New York, the owner of the canals, offer- 
ed a premium of $100,000 to the inventor of 
the steam canal-boat, which should succeed in 
transporting freight at the minimum of cost. 
In the competition for this prize last season, 
several boats of different construction were 
presented. The most successful-of these, and 
that which made the most rapid trips at the 
least cost, was a boat designed and built by Mr. 
William Baxter, of Newark, N. J., the inventor 
also of one of -the most compact, safe, elegant, 
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‘and economical, portable steam-engines as yet 
constructed, known as the Baxter steam-engine. 
"The New York Legislature, at its last session, 
completed its share of an arrangement by 








Fig. 1.—SmDE-VIEW OF TRAP. 


which $35,000 of the premium money is award- 
ed to Mr: Baxter, on condition that 20 of his 
boats are placed upon the canal immediately. 
This will be done, and the present season will 
see steam navigation inaugurated, and the use 
of horses and mules dispensed with, or at least 
a beginning made towards this desired result. 

The economy of this new system is great, and 
will largely reduce the total cost of grain trans- 
portation. The official report of the trials of the 
Baxter canal-boat credits it with a speed of 31 
miles in 10 hours, or 74 miles in 24 hours, with 





with capital, which is only another term for 
accumulated work or industry, is here very 
clearly shown. The Baxter canal-boat, as may 
be seen in our illustration, is not very different 
from an ordinary boat in its capacity or con- 
struction, except that it carries its own motive 
power in the hold. With the contemplated 
enlargement of the canals, increased efficiency 
will be given to steam transportation. 
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A Permanent Rat-Trap. 
ge 

It is hardly safe to venture an estimate of 
the amount of grain yearly destroyed by rats, 
because we might be so far under the mark. 
We know a case in which the corn crop of a 
field of 18 acres was put away into a mow 
with the ears on, so that it might be cut up 
together and steamed for the stock, and three- 
fourths of it was destroyed by the rats, and 
rendered useless. This is an extreme case, but 
the damage to corn in cribs and unthrashed 
grain in barns is vastly greater than farmers 
generally suspect. It is true that these pests 
are hard to get rid of, that they are sagacious 
and cunning, and that their perseverance is 
remarkable. But a man should know more 





than a rat, and he has but to exercise equal 
perseverance with these enemies to vanquish 
them. Where it is possible, the best thing to do, 
is to remove every hiding place by elevating 
the buildings upon posts or pillars of brick or 
stone, and letting daylight beneath them. 





$$ 
outhouse, or a quiet part of a barn or stable 
It consists of a long narrow box, three or four 
feet long, and six or eight inches wige and 
deep. This is set upon another box about. 30 
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Fig. 2.—SECTION OF TRAP. 
inches high, with sloping sides, so that the first 
box forms the top part of the second box; 
the first box is open at the top for about a 
foot at the rear end; all this is seen at fig. 1, 
This open part is partly filled with corn or corn 
ears. Immediately in front of this part there 
is a loose bottom neatly fitted upon -pins, so 
that it will open downwards with the weight 
of a rat. A piece of lead is fastened to it 
to keep it in position, or restore it to its 
place after it has been disturbed. The front 
of the box is partly hidden with a couple 





the almost incredib- 
ly small consump- 
tion of less than 
15 pounds of coal 
per mile, when car- 
rying 200 tons of 
freight. The speed 
is doubled, and # 
the cost of carriage 
is reduced one-half, | 
which makes the } 
cost of freight by 
these boats only 
about one-fourth } 
that of the boats 
drawn by horses. | 
The Commission- 
ers who super- | 
intended the trials, } 
estimate the saving } 
on the business of je 

the Erie canal alone iia 
at four millions 
of dollars, and on 
all the canals of the 
country at ten mil- 
lions of dollars. Be- 
sides, as two tons can be carried over the 
canals where one was carried before, without 
extra expense, the value of the canals, just as 
soon as the new boats can be made to replace 
the old ones, will-be doubled. It is difficult to 
estimate the advantage which the agricultural 
interest will gain from this improvement, but 
it is well worth while to consider, especially at 
the present moment, how this interest is de- 
pendent upon the ingenuity of inventors, the 
skillful labors of mechanics, and the beneficent 
uses of capital. Without either of these, or all 
of them combined, the agricultural interest 
would depend solely upon itself, and in that 
sole self-dependence would be reduced to in- 
significance and helplessness. How closely 
every industrial interest is bound up with the 
thoughtful brain of the inventor, and both 
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BAXTER’S PRIZE STEAM CANAL-BOAT. 





Rats love darkness, and will not harbor or breed 
in places where they are exposed toview. The 
pig-pens, which are favorite resorts for them, 
should be raised well up above the ground, 
and the pigs wi!! be all the better for it. The 
stables should have paved floors, and the sills 
should be placed on a brick underpining. The 
barn, if there is no basement, should be raised 
upon pillars or short walls two feet high, so 
that dogs or cats can get under them. If this 
can be done, and every rat that is seen is hunt- 
ed down perseveringly until it is caught, the 
pests will desert the place as being unwhole- 
some for them. Where thorough work is not 
possible, they may be induced to desert their 
quarters by one or two effectual raids made 
upon them by means of the contrivance which 
we here illustrate. It should be set up in an 











=, of sheaves of corn 
=| stalks or rye straw 
‘| which furnish a 
; ready means of ac- 
cess for the rats. At 
the bottom of the 
second box thereisa 
narrow box or tube 
fitted, which leads 
through the wall 
of the building into 
a barrel half sunk 
into the ground 
outside, as shown 
in fig. 2. A loose 
trap is also fitted 
at the end of the 
tube. The barrel 
is covered with a 
wide board with a 
hole in the center to 
admit thelight. A 
few pails full of wa- 
ter are put into the 
barrel. At first the 
loose bottom is peg- 
ged fast and the rats 
quickly finding out the way to the corn, are 
allowed to gather there for a week or two, and 
are fed liberally. When they have taken full 
possession, the pegs are taken away, and the 
pivots are greased, and the rats are caught one 
after the other. As they find their way to the 
barrel, attracted there by the light, which they 
can see through the tube, they are drowned 
and their bodies may be scooped out daily. 
The number caught in this way is astonishing, 
and for a time afterwards few, if any, rats will 
be seen about the place. Then the pegs may 
be replaced, and the rats encouraged to gather 
again. The contrivance is a permanent one, 
and will pay for the attention it requires. It 
is not a new thing, and has been used with 
great success for many years, but is probably 
new to most of our readers. 
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Succulents as Decorative Plants. 

BY CHARLES H. HOVEY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

Among the succulents, the Sempervivums, 
next to the Echeverias, demand our attention 
as being the most useful—the hardy varieties 
for the garden, and the tender ones for both 
greenhouse and garden decoration. As indi- 
cated by the name sempervivoum —“ always liv- 
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‘ig. 1.—TREE HOUSE-LEEK, 


ing”—they are extremely tenacious of life, ap- 
pearing to stand equally well the hot and the 
cold, the wet and the dry weather, and increas- 
ing very rapidly. This genus is well known 
in the old House-leek, which, in Europe, was | 
formerly grown by royal edict on the thatch- 
ed roofs of houses, on account of its supposed 
power to avert lightning. The succulent 
leaves of this common specics were former- 
ly supposed to possess curative properties. 
There are very many species and varieties, 
hardy and tender; the hardy ones are all stem- 
less, and present a great contrast in habit of 
growth, as well as in the color of their leaves 
and flowers. Many are worthy of cultivation 
from the effectiveness of their flowers alone. 
For the edging of flower-beds, or figures, for 
lettering, or rock-work, and for edgings, the 
Sempervivums are in every way desirable. 
The tender species differ greatly from each 
other in shape and style of growth, and are ex- 
ceedingly ornamental for the greenhouse, as 
well as indispensable for the garden in making 
a bed of succulents, or if scattered among a 
group of miscellaneous plants, they give a cer- 
tain novel and striking effect, which we find in 
no other class of plants. Most of them are 





Fig. 2.—TABLE-FORMED HOUSE-LEEK, 


very symmetrical in their growth, and form 
fine single specimens for the greenhouse; they 





vary in hight from six inches to six feet. 


Of the tender kinds the following are 
enumerated as a few of the most desirable: 

Sempervioum arboreum.—This (figure 1) is 
one of the best known; it has a regular tree- 
like growth, attaining the hight of five or six 
feet. The leaves, of a light green, grow in 
rosettes upon the extremities of the branches. 

8. arboreum rubrum is similar to the above 
in general appearance, except in the color 
of its leaves, which are deeply tinged with red. 

8. arboreum variegatum.—Similar to the two 
preceding, the leaves being broadly margined 
with bright yellow, and green in the center. 
One of the finest variegated-leaved plants. 

8. arboreum medio-luteum.—Another varie- 
gated form of 8. arboreum, having the yellow 
variegation in the center of the leaf, upon 
each side of which is a margin of green. 

S. tabuleforme.—This is the most distinct of 
the Sempervivums ; it is called the Table-shaped 
Sempervivum, on account of its manner of 
growth. It is of dwarf habit, with its top per- 
fectly flat, the leaves being as close together as 
if pressed. We have a specimen six inches 
high and ten inches in diameter, and as flat as 
a board, as in figure 2. A very desirable kind. 

S. Canariense.—Somewhat similar to 8. tabu- 
leforme in growth, but with larger leaves than in 
that species, and the cluster is slightly concave. 

S. Haworthit—A dwarf, free branching spe- 
cies, producing small clusters of leaves at the 
extremities of the branches, the plant form- 
ing one large round cluster of small tufts. 

S. Youngianum. — A tree-shaped variety, 
with very wide, flat leaves, somewhat after 
the style of &- tabuleforme. Very distinct. 

8. decorum, &. ciliare, 8. glutinosum, 8. ru- 


| bieum, and S. cholochrysum, are all very good 


kinds, and worthy a place in any collection. 
Of the hardy Sempervivums, those which are 





Vig. 3.—COBWEB HCUZE-LEEK. 


most distinct and desirable, are the following: 

8. arachnoideum.—This, called the Cobweb 
Sempervivum, is one of the most curious spe- 
cies; it has the peculiarity of being completély 
covered and interwoven from tip to tip of the 
leaves with filaments like a spider’s web. It 
grows in very compact clumps, as shown 
in figure 8, and gives a very striking effect. 

8S. tomentosum, and 8S. Laggerit, present the 
same peculiarity as 8. arachnoideum, though in 
a less marked degree. The leaves of both are 
green, but in S. tomentosum they change to 
a dull red in the spring; both are desirable. 

8. calcaratum, improperly known in collec- 
tions as S. Californicum, is one of the best of 
all the hardy species; its leaves are bright- 
green, deeply tipped with red. Fine for bedding. 

S. soboliferum is called the “hen and chick- 
ens,” for the reason that the young plants 
which it produces, are as regularly placed 
around the old rosette as if planted by hand. 
8. hirtum, shown in figure 4, as also &. io- 
mentosum, present the same peculiar growth. 

8. tectorum.—This is the regular roof House- 
leek before alluded to. A large and remark- 
ably robust grower and a distinct species. 

8. umbilicum chrysanthum. — This is very 
dwarf and branching, producing a number of 





small, round heads, with the leaves incurved. 
Very distinct. We may here mention 


8. acuminatum, 8. Brauni, 8. globiferum, & ~ 





FREE-FLOWERING ANDROMEDA. 


heterotrichum, 8S. montanun, S. Pittoni, 8. ptio- 
sella, 8. Regine Amalia, and S. violacewm, as 
all distinct and good. There are some fifty 
more, ail different and perfectly hardy, which 
present their peculiarities of growth and color 
more fully in the spring. The Sempervivums, 
as a whole, are very desirable. They are easily 
taken care of, requiring very little attention, 
especially the hardy ones, which, when once 
planted, are quite able to take care of themselves, 


ant 
we > 


The Free-flowering Andromeda, 


—_—_o~— 


Andromeda is a beautiful name, which Lin- 
neeus gave to a genus of charming plants. La- 
ter botanists, for reasons which seemed satis- 
factory to themselves, split up the genus into 
several new genera, and while some place the 
beautiful Free-flowering Andromeda, 4. flori- 
bunda, in one of these newer genera, Leucothoé, 
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Fig. 4.—HAIRY HOUSE-LEEK, 
and others in another, Zenobia, we are glad that 
our best American botanists, like Gray and 
Chapman, retain this as an Andromeda. Some 
of the Andromedas are deciduous, but this i¢ 
an evergreen shrub, found from the mountains 
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of Virginia southward ; it grows from two to 
ten feet high, and flowers even when only a 
foot high; it is very densely clothed with 
leaves, and on that account would be a desir- 
able plant, did it not flower at all. The lance- 
oblong, acute leaves are about two inches long, 
with bristly teeth on their margins ; the flowers 
are in large, dense, pyramidal clusters at the 
ends of the branches; the individual flowers 
are about the size of those of the huckleberry, 
contracted at the throat, five-angled, and of a 
pure white, which shows finely against the 
dark-green foliage. The racemes, or flower- 
clusters, are formed during the summer, and by 
winter appear almost ready to bloom ; being so 
far perfected, a few warm Gays in spring cause 
them to open. Although the buds are so well 
advanced, the shrub is hardy in the climate of 
New York, and on account of its beauty of fo- 
liage and flower, would be a popular plant, 
could it be readily obtained. This Andromeda 
is a favorite in England, and failing to obtain 
it from our own nurserymen, we had to send 
to England for it. 

Indeed, as strange as it may seem, the easiest 
way to get many of our native plants is to 
order them from abroad. Our nurserymen are 
not to be blamed for not keeping those things 
for which there is no demand; and with many 
buyers there is no surer way to condemn a 
plant, than to tell them it isanative. As to 
this plant, one may search a long while among 
the exotics before he finds a prettier early 
spring-blooming shrub. It can be propagated 
but slowly by layers, but more readily from 
young wood. Its slow growth may account 
for its not being in favor with our nurserymen, 
as buyers are unwilling to pay more for slow- 
growing things than for those that can be 
rapidly produced. In England this is a favor- 
ite plant for forcing ; its well developed buds 
readily opening when the plant is brought into 
heat during the winter months. Much atten- 
tion is given abroad tothe decoration of dinner 
tables, and a well-shaped Andromeda in full 
bloom is a choice plant for this use. The 
plant seems to be about as patient of disturb- 
ance as a Rhododendron; of the half dozen re- 
ceived from England, a part had bloomed in 
the box on the passage. The others flowered 
as soon as set out, and all grew away as if 
nothing had happened to them. The engray- 
ing is from one of these specimens, and about 
half the real size. 





Notes from the Pines, 
nine 

Several have asked what has become of my 
“notes.” There has been a plenty to say, but 
I do not think it fair to occupy the floor every 
month, when there are others who wish to be 
heard. One trouble about these notes is, that 
your arrangements for printing require them 
to be written so far in advance of their publi- 
cation, that matters of present interest become 
quite old by the time they reach the reader. 
For instance, I am obliged to write the notes 
that will appear in August, soon after the 
middle of June, as you say your “ inside,” 
whatever that may be, goes to press on the first 
of July. Now I would like to say a word 
about the 


AMERICAN Wistar, but it will be quite 
out of date next August. AsI look from the 
window of my “den” this warm June after- 
noon, I see a perfect horticultural exhibition 
on the gable-end of my barn: the doors to the 











carriage-house and to the tool-room are both 
grandly wreathed, and the vine gracefully dis- 
ports itself elsewhere. The Chinese Wistaria 
is deservedly popular, on account of the earli- 
ness of the large clusters of its purple flowers. 
I have it, and its varieties, but were I restricted 
to a choice, I would take the American, Wis- 
taria frutescens, and its white variety, in prefer- 
ence to the foreigners. The Chinese Wistaria 
flowers as the leaves are just opening, there is 
an abundance of flowers, with a poverty of 
foliage, and the bloom is not of long duration. 
The American, on the other hand, bides until 
it has made a dense mass of well-developed fo- 
liage, and over this it hangs its clusters of 
flowers, which are much smaller in bunch and 
individual flower than the other; the clusters 
are more compact, the flowers of a firmer tex- 
ture, of the most delicate lilac color, and charm- 
ingly fragrant. In addition to all these it is 
American, and while I think none the less of a 
plant, because it is exotic,I am trying,in my 
quiet way, to have other plants thought none 
the less of, because they are native. The genus, 
wherever it may come from, commemorates 
Doct. Caspar Wistar, an eminent surgeon and 
anatomist, of Philadelphia... ... Now is the 
time for building and repairing greenhouses. 
I am sure there would be a hundred green- 
houses, where there is now one, if the matter of 
heating were simplified. In the old way of 
heating by a flue, one must be constantly on 
the lookout, and be ready, if need be, to get up 
in the middle of the night, and attend to the 
fire. Hot-water apparatus is much more easily 
cared for, but for small houses has been too 
expensive for those of moderate means—and 
these are usually the most enthusiastic flower 
growers. When I built my greenhouse (24 x 11) 
last fall, I put in one of the 


BASE-BURNER WATER-HEATERS, made by 
Hitchings & Co., 163 Crosby-st., New York. 
Although we had but little extreme weather 
last winter, I am sure the apparatus would have 
heated a house one-half larger, if not one twice 
as large; indeed, the great trouble with it was 
to keep the heat moderate enough for the 
greater part of the winter. It is no more trouble 
than an ordinary base-burner stove; in mild 
weather it needs attention only night and 
morning, but when it was quite cold, it was 
looked after at noon. In this heater Hitchings 
& Co. have done much toward solving the 
problem of heating small greenhouses, and it is 
not easy to conceive of an apparatus that will 
work more satisfactorily, with a less consump- 
tion of fuel. [This heater was described and 
figured in September, 1873.] ... . In laying out 
my place, I consulted the public so far, as to 
put a low fence along the road, and to line that 
with low-growing shrubs, some of which are 
in flower all through the season, and present a 
cheerful appearance to those who pass by. I 
know that this gratifies many people, for they 
often slacken their pace, and if any one is in 
sight, stop to ask the names of the plants. The 
pleasure from this is, however, quite neutral- 
ized by a set of pedestrian vandals, wno reach 
over the fence, and break off my shrubs in the 
rudest manner. What shall Ido? I can prose- 
cute these heathens, for I know who they are, 
and thus make enemies who will annoy me in 
other ways; shall I put up a board fence, and 
hide my shrubs, or shall I move them all to the 
rear, and leave a naked front? I’m ina quan- 
dary. Another quandary of mine is: shall the 
coming man be a horticulturist ? As it stands 
now, the insects are a little ahead, but what 
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will it be fifty years from now, if matters £0 on 


as at present. The saying that 


“ HORTICULTURE IS A WAR WITH Iysxorg” 
is no figure of speech. Go into the Vegetable 
garden: would you asparagus ?—beetles ; would 
you radish ?—maggots; early cabbages and 
cauliflowers?—green worms and lice above 
ground, and club-root below. Would yoy ey. 
cumber ?—the “ flea” and striped-bug have 
something to say on that. If you like peas 
you must also like Bruchus pisi. If you would 
—as all reasonable people should—make your 
pumpkin-pie out of squash, your chance for the 
delicious Marrow, Hubbard, cr Marblehead is 
small, if you do not pick off that solemn and 
odorous bug, Coreus tristis,so as to leave the 
vines in good condition for the borer, which 
goes near the root of the matter, and the 6 org 
feet of vigorous vine that your care has pre. 
served, goes in a night. Tomatoes and egg. 
plants you grow to feed a fat fellow, as big as 
your finger, and so all through the catalogue, 
from the time the first asparagus-shoot comes 
through the ground, until the last parsnip js 
dug. Nor is it any better in the fruit garden, 
You have grown your strawberries in hills for 
two years, and now look for a grand crop; 
they were white with flowers, the fruit set fine. 
ly, but you find that here and there a vine has 
collapsed ; the next day more vines give out; 
you dig down, and find a fat, white grub, which 
likes what the strawberry produces below 
ground quite as well as you do that which it 
bears above. The majority of the strawberries 
may fail, but there are the currants, which set 
so full and are already ripening. Look at your 
early ripened currants, and they will be found 
to be still small, and have only turned red, be- 
cause the borer has taken the life out of the 
stem. Rose-bugs will eat up the grape-blos- 
soms, curculios sting the cherries and plums, 
and if there are any pears and apples this year, 
it will be because there were not enough of the 
codling-moth and its allies to go round. Take 
the ornamental parts of the grounds. Upon 
about one-half of the shrubs there will be some 
kind of an aphis to curl up and partly kill the 
leaves. You are fond of roses, and precious 
few do you get. You fight the early green fly 
with tobacco water; the later slug is dosed 
with whale-oil or carbolic soap, and when these 
are in a measure vanquished, and buds of 
promise come, you go out one morning, and 
find six or eight rose-bugs at every opening 
rose, and those which can not get a chance at 
the opening ones, are discounting the matter 
by gnawing the buds. If you believe any thing 
will trouble these fellows, just try it. As Ido 
not expect to live anything like half a century 
longer, I can worry along, and take the few 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, these winged 
scourges and their larve leave me, but my 
trouble is, as this destruction increases yearly, 
to guess what will be the state of affairs in 
years to come, unless something is done to ar- 
rest this devastation. Unless united action can 
be had, individual effort is useless. The Apa- 
ches, who make their raids upon the borders of 
northern Mexico, steal judiciously, a few horses 
here, and a few cattle there, but never break up 
the settlement, as that would be, so to speak, 
destroying the nest-egg. Our insects seem to 
have some such instinct, and they do not, as 
the grasshoppers of the West, make a clean 
sweep, but leave us just enough to encourage 
us to go on and provide food for their progeny 
of next year. One person can do nothing ; my 


| neighbor on one side says: “‘ My man tells me 
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that the worms are eating up his cabbages.” 
My neighbor on the other side says: “Well, I 
never did see anything like it.” But neither do 
the first thing to kill the pest. What good does 
it dofor me to dust, and powsler, and squirt all 
the remedies I can hear of—and I do kill some 
—while on each side of me there is ample pro- 
vision for next year’s insects. If a State has a 
right to legislate against Canada thistles, have 
they not the same right to make laws to pre- 
vent the increase of the squash-bug, the rose- 
bug, the codling moth, or any other con- 
trollable insect, that now takes the larger share 
of our vegetables and fruits, to say nothing of 
our flowers. I did not intend to make so long 
a“ preach” about insects, but I am well per- 
suaded that it is the duty of every State to look 
to this matter, as one affecting its material in- 
terests, as much as vile weeds, stray animals, 
or horse-thieves. Missouri has set a grand ex- 
ample to the older States. She has as State 
Entomologist, a competent man, to tell the 
people which insects are injurious, and how 
they may be fought. I hope that after a proper 
time for this knowledge to be disseminated, 
she will set a still better example, and make it 
a penal offence for any one to harbor and allow 
to multiply any preventible insect. 
This spring I have had a great show of 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, and am more than ever 
convinced that not half enough attention has 
been given to these. The most of my shrubs 
have now been out for four years, and being well 
established, they flower with wonderful pro- 
fusion. A good selection of slirubs can be had 
at 25 to 50 cents each, just about the price of 
some bedding plants, which last only a season, 
while shrubs are practically for a lifetime. If 
asked to name twelve of the best, I should be 
puzzled, as the number is not large enough to 
comprise all the really desirable things. If my 
list were twelve, six, or even three, I know 
three that I could not leave out: Weigela 
Deboisiana; Deutzia crenata, the double; and 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. Of all the 
Weigelas, and I think I have them all, Debois’ 
is by far the finest; it is so floriferous that 
each stem is a dense mass of dark rose-purple 
flowers, and neither stem nor leaf to be seen. 
A bush which stands up well above the fence, 
was, when in flower, a bright landmark, that 
could be seen a long way off. The double 
Deutzia is not so showy, but is one of those 
charming shrubs, that one is never tired of. 
Its flower-buds are purple-tinted, and the con- 
trast of the unopened buds at the top of a clus- 
ter, with the pure white of the fully opened 
ones below, is very pleasing. As to the Great- 
flowered Panicled Hydrangea, I have praised 
that so often, that I am afraid it will be thought 
that I have plants to sell. As I have but one 
plant, and that the largest I have seen, and 
never sold a plant of any kind in my life, I 
may be allowed to say that if restricted to 
just one shrub, it would be this. It only comes 
in August when most shrubs have got through. 
As I write we are in the midst of the 


STRAWBERRIES.—If any one wishes to know 
how many worthless strawberries there are, let 
him set out every kind he can get. I did so 
for my own instruction, but while this kind of 
planting is very edifying, it makes a poor show 
on the table. I at first thought that I would 
keep up a collection of all, good and bad, but 
needing the land for other purposes, and con- 
sidering that Dr. Hexamer was keeping up a 
standard collection—many thanks be to him— 


this spring a large lot of my fancy sorts went ! 





under. I thought we should be nearly with- 
out strawberries this year, as a bed for fruit, 
put out in another place, could yield nothing 
until another year; but much to my surprise, 
we have had all the berries we could eat. The 
main reliance had been upon four rows of 
Chas. Downing, each 35 feet long. A row of 
the Black Defiance—most excellent berry—has 
helped, but the rest, a dozen or more sorts, 
count for nothing. Two rows of Kentucky 
are coming on, to prolong the picking, and in- 
stead of scarcity, we have had abundance. If 
there is any better berry,~pon light soil, for 
family use, than Charles Downing, I am de- 
sirous of knowing what it is. It is good to 
know that a name so highly esteemed, is in 
this case properly bestowed, and the fruit is a 
precious legacy, left us by that excellent man, 
the lamented J. 8. Downer, of Kentucky. Up- 
on my soil, varieties in high favor elsewhere, 
are quite useless. In this class, I am sorry to 
be obliged to place a berry that bears so high a 
name as President Wilder, but we can console 
him by saying that Napoleon III is no better. 
Kissena, a prize-berry of a few years ago, is on 
my bed as small, sour, and worthless, as a 
fruit can be; and so Imight go on enumerating 
a long list of the kinds, that are not worth 
growing upon my light sandy soil, no matter 
how well they are fertilized. 
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Some New Varieties of Strawberries. 
ee 

New varieties of Strawberries are not so nu- 
merous as they were a few years ago, yet each 
seasons brings out some novelties. There are 
several enthusiastic amateurs, who are quietly 
at work in the hope of producing a better ber- 
ry than we yet have. Prominent among these 
is Mr. E. W. Durand, of Irvington, N. J., to 
whom we are indebted for Black Defiance, and 
some others. Mr. D. each year raises some 
thousands of seedlings, and also tests several 
thousands of previous years, and thus performs 
an amount of labor that few would be willing 
to undertake. Mr. Durand is very careful not 
to send out any seedlings, until they have been 
tested for several years. A few weeks ago he 
exhibited at our office a half dozen new va- 
rieties, either of which would have made a sen- 
sation a few years ago. One of these novelties 
in particular will doubtless be heard of here- 
after. This berry, in size and quality combined, 
has probably not been equalled, and Mr. Du- 
rand gives an excellent account of the plant. 
The variety has not yet received a name, but 
fruit-growers will be glad to know that Mr. 
Durand still continues his labors, and that 
there are some fine results in store for them. 


THE Ducuess.—Last year Dr. Hexamer, of 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y., sent us 
specimens of the fruit of this variety,-which 
seemed to be of excellent quality and early. 
Our own plants being too small to allow of a 
fair judgment, we requested Dr. H. to state how 
the Duchess had done with him. He replies: 

“Tt has for three years ripened earlier than 
any other of over one hundred kinds. Its ber- 
ries are larger than those of other very early 
varieties, hold out well in size, and are of uni- 
form globular shape, without neck ; color, light 
crimson ; flavor, good and sprightly, without 
being acid like the Wilson ; texture, firm. Ber- 
ries sent to Virginia, arrived there in good 
condition, three days after being picked. 
Foliage hardy and vigorous, withstanding the 
severe drouth of last year exceedingly well. 


This variety has not yet been disseminated, but 
will, if it succeeds in other localities as well as 
in the vicinity of New York, form a most valu- 
able addition to the list of early strawberries.” 


As Dr. H. has a soil quite different from 
ours, we requested he would state how some 
of the newer sorts have done with him, and he 
adds the following notes: 


MonaRcH OF THE WEstT.—A large, irregular 
globular berry, of dark crimson color, fair 
flavor, and moderate firmness. On our soil, a 
light clay, it is not productive enough to be 
profitable. 


CuamPron.—Reports from many localities 
show that this variety is not excelled in size 
and productiveness. Its quality is rather in- 
different, and it lacks the firmness necessary to 
withstand long carriage, but for local markets 
it will, no doubt, be much sought for. [Quite 
worthless on our light soil.—Eb.] 


Buack DrrirancE.—Continues to gain many 
friends. It seems well adapted for many vary- 
ing localities and soils, and its large size, ex- 
cellent flavor, and great productiveness, make 
it one of the most valuable varieties for the 
family garden. 

Dr. WARDER did not bring to the East its 
good qualities, which gained for it at the West 
the silver cup of the Cincinnati Hort. Society. 

Our experience with these two last named 
varieties is the same as that of Dr. Hexamer. 





Preserving Flowers—Winter Bouquets. 
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Those flowers known as “everlasting,” of 
which the Helichrysums and Rhodanthes are 
examples, have petals of a papery texture, and 
when these are cut early and dried properly, 
they form pleasing winter bouquets. So grasses, 
both cultivated and wild, if dried in the shade 
and made up in a tasteful manner, form accept- 
able room decorations, as do dried ferns and 
skeletonized leaves. Within a few years baskets, 
bouquets, and floral designs, have been import- 
ed in considerable quantities, and though these 
are largely made up of everlasting flowers, yet 
they contain other flowers of their natural 
colors. So also large bunches and bouquets 
of grasses, dyed of all sorts of unnatural colors, 
even to black, are offered by the dealers. There 
is no subject upon which we have had more 
frequent inquiries, than upon the preservation 
of flowers, and especially the coloring and 
t crystallizing of grasses. While some of these 
winter. ornaments are pretty and tasteful 
enough, to our notion there is nothing more 
unnatural than grasses colored of all the hues 
in the rainbow, and some that are not there, or 
loaded down with alum crystals—but as many 
do like these things, we propose to tell them 
how they are done. Of course those who, in 
this country or abroad, make a business of pre- 
paring dried flowers, grasses, and the like, for 
the market, are disposed to keep the processes 
as secret as possible, and but little has hereto- 
fore been published about it. Within the past 
year there have been articles in the European 
journals, especially in the Garden, giving useful 
information; we were about to experiment 
upon the methods given in the foreign journals, 
when Mr. J. Peterson, of Chicago, IIL, sent us 
a manuscript upon the subject, which he wish- 
ed us to publish in a book-form. As we did 
not think there was sufficient material to war- 





rant making a book, we purchased the manu- 
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script of the author, to use in the Agriculturist, 
or in such manner as we chose. What we may 
publish upon these matters are with Mr. Peter- 
son’s articles as a basis, to which will be added 
such information as can be gathered from other 
sources, as well as the results of our own ex- 
periments. The two leading methods of treat- 
ing flowers (excepting the so called everlast- 
ings), to dry them in their natural form 
and colors, is by the use of sulphurous acid, 
and by drying in sand. As the last named 
method is a very old one, and is likely to be 
more generally known than the other, we give 
the sulphur process first. When sulphur is 
burned, the well known suffocating fumes 
of sulphurous acid (8O.) are produced; 
the bleaching properties of this are well 
known, it being used for whitening straw, 
and other materials; 
it also has the pro- 
perty of preventing the 
' decay of vegetable sub- 
stances, and it has been 
found that certain flow- 
ers, after they have been 
thoroughly exposed” to 
the sulphur fumes, 
will dry and preserve 
their proper forms, and 
though the action of the 
sulphur destroys their 
colors,these will be after 
awhile for the most 
part regained. The 
apparatus required for 
this operation is very 
simple—a tight box, 
with an arrangement for 
suspending the flowers, 
and a vessel to holda 
few coals upon which 
the sulphur is burned. 
Any box, if sufficiently 
large and tight, will an- 
swer. One about three 
feet each way is best 
for large operations, 
but one only two feet 
square will answer. If 
not tight, the box must 
be made so by pasting 
paper over every crack 
and opening, as_ the 
success of the opera- 
tion depends upon con- 
fining the sulphur fumes 
as closely as possible. 
The whole top of the 
box may open, in which 
case it may be necessary 
to place a damp cloth 
between the edges of the box and the lid, and 
weight the lid down with stones to make a 
close joint. Cleats are nailed to the inside of 
the box, an inch or two below the edge, upon 
which rest the ends of light sticks, upon which 
to hang the flowers. The flowers are tied to- 
gether in bunches of two to four, according to 
their size; then each two bunches are tied to- 
gether in such a manner that they can be hung 
upon the cross-sticks. Having prepared the 
flowers, and placed them on the sticks, they are 
ready for the sulphur. Any old iron vessel 
will answer for a fire-pan, or a flower-pot, with 
its hole plugged up, and half or more filled 
with ashes, will answer as well as anything. 
Put some live charcoal in the fire-pan, set it in 
the box, and drop upon it some lumps of roll- 
sulphur. An ounce, or a little more, is suf- 








ficient. As soon as the sulphur is on fire, the 
box must %e closed. If the box is perfectly 
tight, the oxygen of the air widl be all con- 
sumed, and combustion checked, before a suf- 
ficient quantity of sulphur-fumes have been 
formed ; to guard against this, an fygch-hole is 
to be bored in the box near the bottom, and an- 
other in the top; these are to have corks fitted 
into them, by which they can be closed at will. 
After the box is shut, these holes are left 
open eight or ten minutes, by which time the 
box will be well filled, and the corks may be 
putin place. The box, thus closed, is allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours. When opened, 
the flowers will be found to be bleached and 
white ; they are then taken out, and hung up in 
a dry, shaded, well ventilated room. The 
flowers thus prepared are said to keep for any 





THE MANIHOT HIBISCUS.—(Hibiscus Manihot.) 


length of time, provided the air is dry; hence 
in damp weather the room where they are hung 
must beclosed. When the flowers are removed 
from the box, they resume their proper colors, 
some in a few hours, and others require several 
days. The treatment to make up flowers pre- 
served by the sulphur-process, will be given at 
another time. The following flowers have 
been found suited to this process: China Asters ; 
Larkspurs, especially the dark-blue ones ; Fuch- 
sias, the well-developed buds making better 
specimens than the open flowers; Roses, the 
double, well-filled sorts, except white ; Golden- 
rods, all the yellow ones; Spireas, all the red 
flowering ones ; the white Xeranthemum annu- 
um, which, though an everlasting, does not dry 
pure white, unless treated with sulphur. This 


list will, no doubt, be considerably enlarged. 








We may state here, with reference to eve 
lasting flowers, that they should be cut bef r- 
they fully expand, and tied in bunches rim 
large enough to crowd one another out of 
shape, and be hung, head downward, in an air 
room to dry. The methods of coloring Ped 
will be given later. 

The grasses can be dried as they come into 
perfection during the season, as they are al- 
ways dried preparatory to coloring and crystal. 
lyzing. Many of our native grasses are well 
worth looking after. 
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The Manihot Hibiscus, 

There is found along the banks of the Mig. 
sissippi, and other Southern localities, a fine 
large flowered Hibiscus, 
which was at cne time 
supposed to be a native, 
but is now regarded ag 
an introduced plant, the 
Hibiscus Manihot. The 
plant is a native of the 
East Indies, and hag 
long been cultivated in 
Europe as a greenhouse 
perennial. The stems 
are four feet or more 
high; the leaves five to 
seven-parted with long 
and narrow divisions, 
which are sometimes 
nearly a foot in length. 
The flower is similar in 
structure to that of the 
Hollyhock and others 
of the Mallow Family, 
and is six inches or 
more across; the petals 
are of a fine canary- 
yellow color, each with 
a dark brownish purple 
spot at the base, which 
forms a fine contrast 
with the yellow, and 
makes the flower quite 
showy. Like many 
other perennials, this 
will, if the~seeds are 
sown early, bloom the 
first year, and it may 
be treated like an an- 
nual, or the roots may 
be taken up in the 
fall, and kept over win- 
ter in the cellar, if not 
wanted to bloom in the 
greenhouse. Of course 
it is hardy in the 
warmer States. We had long known this plant 
from herbarium specimens, and were much 
pleased to receive last year some seeds from 
Peter Henderson & Co., from which we raised 
plants which flowered abundantly the same 
season. The engraving shows the flower and 
leaf, much reduced in size. 
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THe JAPANESE PrrRose.—Some of our 
florist friends think that in our article in June, 
we did not give the Japanese Primrose, 
Primula Japonica, all the credit io which it is 
entitled, while others have called to say that 
they were glad to see the article, as it was en- 
tirely just. We have nothing against the Prim- 
rose, but we have a strong objection to the Euro- 
pean custom of over praising every new plant. 
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TPHE HOUSEHOLD. - 


pag (For other Household Items, see ‘‘Basket”’ pages). 


Comfortable Country Chairs. 


How rarely does one find really comfortable 
chairs anywhere? People seem to buy the style of 
furniture in fashion at the time, and this is usually 
made with a greater regard to show, than to com- 
fort. In the country, where hard working men 
and women need easy and restful seats, there seems 
to be agreat lack of them. The best room may 
have some hair-covered or rep-covered rocking or 

















EASY-CHAIR. 
lounging chairs, but these are too good for daily 
use, by tired people in their working clothes, and as 
for taking the best furniture out of doors, that is 
not to be thought of. We Americans, especially 
those of us who live in the country, make but 
very little use of our spacious summer parlor— 
‘all out doors” — A wide spreading tree, a 
vine covered arbor, 2 broad veranda or porch, an 
awning like a huge umbrella, or a tent with no 
sides or even an open shed is a much more com- 


discarded for the glued work of the modern cabinet 
maker, but we are glad to see them coming into 
use again; they were formerly the regular furni- 
jure of the farm house; now they are offered as 
luxuries at the fashionable furnishing stores, and 
are purchased by those city persons who go into 
the country for the summer, and wish to take some 
strong comfortable chairs with them, as they are 
quite sure to find no such thing at a country hotel 
or farm boarding house. We give drawings of two 
of these, which will, no doubt, be new to young 
housekeepers, but there are, we are sure, many old 
ones who can remember when such chairs as these 
were good enough for the best. Within the half 
century there has been wonderful improvement in 
household conveniences, but it does not lie in the 
direction of furniture for daily use. 

Some of the ‘“rustic’’ furniture on sale is very 
pretty to look at, but one would find it anything 
but pleasant to sit in for long at a time, 
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Pudding—Sponge Cake—Catsup. 


The housekeepers of ourcircle are certainly very 
ready to assist one another; we do not know that 
we have asked for aid in any case, that the replies 
were not abundant and prompt. In June last, we 
published a request evidently from a young house- 
keeper, whose statement that she had tried ‘and 
failed to suit George’ seemed to be so wifely, that 
her note was given just as she wrote it. The ap- 
peal has brought out so many replies, that we de- 
spair of ever publishing all. The one now given 
is from Mrs. ““M. A. D.” St. Paul, Minn., and 
we may print others; she says: 

First, the lady wishes a nice, light, boiled pud- 
ding, that will please ‘‘George.’? My husband, 
who is not very fond of puddings in general, likes 
both of the following: 

Poor MAn’s PuppINc.—One cup of syrup; and 
if desired, one or two spoonfuls of sugar; half 
cup of butter; one cup of sweet milk ; one cup of 
raisins; one pt. of flour; one or two eggs; one 
tea-spoonful of cream-of-tartar ; half tea-spoon of 
soda; a little salt. Put in a pudding dish and 
bake or steam. To be eaten with liquid sauce. 

Suet Poppine.—One cup of suet; one cup of 
molasses; one cup of raisins; one cup of milk ; 
three cups of flour, or one and a half cup of corn- 
meal, and ove cup of flour; one tea-spoonful of 
soda. Stir molasses and milk together, put in soda, 
then suet, then flour slowly, then raisins. Steam 
three hours in pudding dish. Eat with sauce. 

Sponee CaKke.—The following recipe for sponge 
cake, I know to beexcellent. Ten eggs; the same 
weight of sugar, and one half the weight of flour. 
The grated rind and juice of one lemon. Beat 
yolks and sugar to a cream; then stir in gradually 
and very gently the flour, and the whites of the eggs 
well beaten; add lemon. Watch while baking. 

Tomato Catsup.—To one peck of ripe tomatoes, 
add one tea-cup of salt; three table-spoonfuls of 
black pepper; two do. cloves ; two do. allspice; one 
large red pepper, fresh from the garden; four 
large onions, chopped fine; one tea-cup of brown 
sugar; one quart of good vinegar. Pour boiling 
wateron the tomatoes to remove the skins, then 
cut up in pieces or mash in your fingers, add the 
above ingredients, and boil two hours in a large 
porcelain kettle. Add a tea-cup of celery seed, if 








ROCKING-CHAIR. 


fortable place for sewing, reading, and resting, than 
any place in-doors, and often comes handy for iron- 
ing and other work. For the enjoyment of the 
open air in any case, seats and chairs that are not 
too good for rough usage or too rough for ease are 
needed. The good old-fashioned framed chairs, 
with split-wood or flagged seats, have long been 





| liked, and then mashit through a common colander. 
| Put on the fire again, and let if come to a boil, then 


bottle while hot, and seal the bottles, although it 


| will keep a long while only corked, without being 
| sealed. Dry all that will not pass through the 


colander for soup in the winter; but mash all 
through that will go, as it makes the catsup richer 
and thicker. The above catsup I know will keepa 
year, and I have no doubt, would keep two or three 
years, as mine is just as good now as it was when 
I put it up last summer, and many of the bottles 
were merely corked. I boiled it longer than two 
hours, making it very dark, and when put through 
the colander, so thick and almost jelly-like that 
it has to be shaken out of the bottles. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
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BERRYING.—Have you noticed the difference in 
children, with respect to theif berry-picking abili- 
ty? Some never have any “‘Juck,’? you know; 
while other children, who go in the same party, 
bring home a fine lot of berries. 1 could not 
understand it when I was a child, but I am now 
able to explain the case to my little berry-pickers, 
and their “‘luck ” is better than mine used to be. 


Children should be taught to regard berry-pick- 
ing as a business, while they are engaged in it, and 
nothing should divert them from it till the busi- 
ness is done. If they go into the woods and fields, 
a thousand beautiful and. wonderful things may 
attract their attention, and I can not say that these 
wonderful things are of less importance to them 
than berries. One thing at a time, however. 

Teach them that it is not best to wait until they 
find the berries ‘‘ thick,’ before they begin te 
gather them. They should pick every good berry 
they find in their way, though there may not be 
more than a dozen on a bush, or even less. While 
the ‘lucky ” berry-pickers are slowly, but surely 
filling up their baskets, the luckless ones go 
sauntering on, looking for some place where they 
can find the berries ‘‘as thick as spatters,”’ stop- 
ping to gather winter-greens, or mosses, to put in 
their pails, because they begin to fancy that they - 
can not find any berries, and they think they may 
as well carry home something. In the meantime, 
perhaps, they eat the straggling berries on the 
bushes they pass, thinking there are not enough 
to pay for putting them in the pail, and hoping to 
make it all up when they find the loaded bushes. 
A lesson here is very important, as it will apply to 
all the business of life. 

If they have set out to pick berries, with a 
knowledge that the folks at home desire and need 
the fruit, their honor should hold them to the ber- 
ry-gathering till the duty is done. In all these 
matters the conscience should be cultivated. 

They ought to be taught, too, that it is wrong to 
eat between meals, that even a few berries taken 
when the stomach has the last meal only partially 
disposed of, or if taken when the stomach needs 
its regular rest, interferes with the health. If 
children begin to feed themselves when in the ber- 
ry-field, it usually interferes seriously with the fill- 
ing of their berry-baskets, and the best fruit is 
what they eat. They should set out with the de- 
termination not to eat a single berry till the regular 
eating time comes. I know that this can be done, 
for I have seen it. It isa good exercise in self- 
control, and all children could more easily ac- 
complish it, if grown people were not so ignorant 
and so careless of all these laws of health in their 
own habits and consequent examples. Not long 
ago I saw one of the best of fathers, who had lately 
been sincerely rejoicing that his little children had 
learned not to eat between meals, come into their 
presence and eat an apple in the middle of the 
forenoon. Ht had not beeneasy for the mother to 
change her children’s habits for the better, and 
they were evidently perplexed by their father’s ex- 
ample, after all that had been said to them. This 
is one way of causing the ‘little ones to offend.” 
This father had not learned to regard fruit as food. 

What shall be done with the berries brought 
home? Could any but a heathen mother say to 

the children, who had conscientiously gathered the 
berries, ‘‘ No, no! I want all of these berries for 
pies and for canning?” It is fair to give the chil- 
dren a generous share, and to give them while they 
are fresh. They will never be so delicious or so 
wholesome again. Ah! if the children could each 
have all they want of sweet new milk, with good 
bread and plenty of ripe berries init! That is far 
better than sauce-dishes of heavily sugared berries. 

Can all the berries you like, after you have sup- 
plied your family with fresh berries. It is not 

necessary to wait until the berry season is about over 
before canning, only do not rob the table of fresh 
berries in the berry season, in order to treat com- 
pany with canned or preserved berries in the win- 
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ter. Fresh berries are very wholesome food, if 
eaten simply dressed, with nice sugar, or cream, or 
in milk, at the regular meals. 


Taat Fryina-Pan.—And now the doctors are 
after us—us farmers’ wives. The doctors of Mas- 
sachusetts say, by way of the State Board of Health 
Report for 1874, that one of the most crying sins 
against hygiene in farmers’ families is too much 
frying of food. Food which would be good and 
wholesome boiled or baked, is often made as in- 
digestible by its contact and admixture with melt- 
ed fat, or butter, as to be almost ruined for all pur- 
poses of nutrition. Those who take a good deal 
of out-door exercise, can stand this abuse of their 
stomachs much longer than others can, whose 
work is in the house, or who work chiefly with 
their brains. ‘‘ The most indigestible of all kinds 
of food are fatty and oily substances, if heated. 
It is on this account that pie-crust and articles 
boiled or fried in fat, or butter, are deemed not as 
healthful as other food.”’ 

* Really, I can not think of a single article of food 
that must be fried. I know of nothing which can 
not be made quite as palatable, or more so, when 
cooked by some other method. All kinds of meats 
are better broiled, or boiled, or baked, or roasted. 
It is so with every kind of fish that I know of. 
Vegetables of all kinds may be boiled, or baked, or 
steamed ; and, certainly, the poorest way to deal 
with fruit is to fry it. [It may be new to some of 
‘our readers that apples, fried in pork fat, are quite 
a favorite dish with many.—Ep.] No kind of grain 
can be made up £0 nicely, or healthfully, by means 
of the-frying-pan, as by use of the oven, or steamer. 

To warm over cold potatoes, make them into 
potato balls, seasoned with cream, and brown them 
on a baking tin in the oven; or mash them with a 
fork or potato-masher with cream or milk and salt, 
in a spider, and warm them on the top of the stove. 

If you have cold mush on hand, the easiest thing 
is to eat it cold, with milk or with cream. Or you 
can heat it thoroughly in the oven. Or you can 
make it into nice mush-balls—oat-meal, corn-meal, 
graham, rye—by mixing the mush stiff with white 
flour, and baking in balls. It is not necessary to 
fry cold food in order to warm it over; but if it 
seems most convenient or desirable, it may be 
heated upon a griddle, or even in a flat-bottomed 
frying-pan, with only enough butter to keep the 
food from sticking when it is laid cold upon the 


_ hot iron. This can hardly be called frying, and 


does not fill the room with the odor of scorched 
grease. 

Aside from the unhealthfulness of fried food, we 
should banish the frying-pan, if possible, on ac- 
count of the contamination from this source of the 
air of our rooms. [Of course we allow Mrs. 
Rochester to express her views on this matter, and 
we agree with her that it is better to abolish the 
frying-pan altogether, than to have so much good 
food spoiled. But there is proper and improper 
frying, and when certain things are properly fried, 
they are quite free from grease. Smelts, properly 
fried, may be served on a napkin without soiling 
it; the celebrated Sarftoga fried potatoes are put 
up like bonbons without a hint of greasing the 
paper, and a veal cutlet, or lamb chop, properly 
covered with eggs and crumbs, may be fried in an 
unobjectionable manner. The troubleis that many 
sizzle things in fat, and think they are fried.—Ep.] 


Smatt Waists.—We are all finding out, gradu- 
ally, that deformity and beauty never coincide. 
As we learn more about nature and her laws, our 
childish self-conceit in respect to our superior 
taste, gives way before a growing admiration of the 
beauty of use and fitness in all that God has made, 
Who that knows how wonderfully the heart and 
lungs perform their work—yes, and the stomach and 
liver too !—when these organs have the necessary 
room and building materials, can even look upon a 
‘wasp-shaped female figure without horror, I can 
not possibly admire such evidence of a slow murder 
taking place before my eyes. I can not help think- 
ing of the cramped organs, and of the blood which 

not speed upon its life-giving errands through 
» vody so pinched and pressed, blood which hag 





little life to give, so badly is it fed by food which 
never is well digested in a stomach cramped for 
room, and so poorly is it supplied with oxygen in 
the oppressed, poorly-working lungs. 

Do study physiology, my silly friend, and pray 
to the Lord to convert you to some religion, which 
will make you mindful of His laws written upon 
His works, and reverent in your treatment of the 
“living temple’? for His spirit, which is the 
human form. 

You think I do not mean you? I domean you! 
I mean, at least, nine women out of every ten. 
For, though tight-lacing is said to’ be out of 
fashion, I am convinced that very few women wear 
their clothing loose enough about the waist. Some- 
times it is only the belt that is drawn too tight, 
but that can never be done with impunity. 

“But my girls have naturally small waists,’’ says 
a fond mamma, whose ignorance leads her to ad- 
mire the round, tapering waists of her daughters. 
I have heard often of ‘‘naturally small” waists, 
even from girls who were in torture while they 
spoke. Nature never makes such waists. The 
pinching may have begun so early—even in baby- 
hood—that no one has ever seen any particular 
change. The bands were pinned so tight that the 
floating ribs have never had a fair chance to spread 
as the body grew, and the young girl, liking the 
smooth fit of her dresses as she grew older, has al- 
ways worn her garments snugly fitting, though she 
may not hare worn corsets at all. These are your 
‘naturally small waists’; and these are your girls 
who die early of consumption, or live lives of 
debility and dependence upon a doctor’s care, 

It is so very uncommon to find a woman who 
will confess that her corset is drawn too tight, that 
many believe no such person exists. There are 
girls, however, who acknowledge that their cloth- 
ing is tight; but they ‘‘like to feel it snug.” They 
can’t bear to feel as though they are ‘all dropping 
to pieces,” as they say. They have learned to de- 
pend upon the support given by the bones and 
springs of the corset, and their awn muscles have 
little strength and elasticity. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a woman who asserts that her corsets are 
not worn tight, has to go without that part of her 
clothing for a little time, while mending or clean- 
ing the corset. Then, if she undertakes any very 
active exercise with her arms, you are almost sure 
to see her dress-waist bursting at the seams or 
hooks, or button-holes—proof positive that the 
corset was tight. 

BREAD CRACKERS.—I have asked “ prandma”’ to 
tell me just how she makes the nice little bread 
crackers, which my children and their mother like 
so much. She says she has no particular recipe 
for them, but as near as she can tell they are made 
as follows: Take about a quart of the light bread 
dough, when you make it into loaves (it having 
been previously kneaded and allowed to rise again), 
work into this a piece of butter about the size of a 
butternut, or a small hen’s egy, in the same way 
that you would work butter into bread dough to 
make biscuit. Roll the dough to the thickness of 
about three-quarters of an inch, or less than an 
inch in thickness. Cut it into shapes with a small 
biscuit cutter (or empty spice-box!). Let these 
biscuits rise till very light, but never until they be- 
gin to sour, and then put them in your hot oven, 
and bake them. When they have partially cooled, 
break them apart (or separate them from each 
other), stand them upon their edges in a bak- 
ing tin, and set them back in the warm oven, or 
in a tin warming-closet, to dry thoroughly. 

These are better for the children than bread and 
butter, though not suitable alone for a whole meal. 
They are nice to eat with juicy fruits, or with 
soups, and are good in milk. They are more 
wholesome than the sale crackers, which have 
more or less lard in their composition, whatever 
be their name or shape. 

Arrptze Pres FoR LuncHeEs.—Try this. I have 
tried it with success, and I have found no hungry 
person who did not praise the little pies. You can 
see for yourself when you read the recipe, that they 
can not come under the censure which intelligent 
people bestow upon ordinary pie. They seem 





ridiculously simple, but if well mixed and th 
oughly baked, they are delicious. Take good rn 
dried apple-sauce—but first about the evehia 
that sauce. Either soak the dried apples - os 
night, and then cook them slowly in the same me, 
ter next morning, or let them heat up slowly u ‘a- 
the back of the stove, with plenty of water to coe 
them out fully, and keep them from burning whi 
cooking, and add the necessary sugar while the 
fruit is still boiling. Let the sauce be thorough} 
soft, or well done. Then stir intoa pint, Paes, 
quantity of it, enough graham flour to make - 
rather stiff batter. Dip a spoonful of this into dry 
graham flour, and, taking it into your floy 
hands, mold it into a round flattish biscuit, Fi 
your baking tins with these, and put them into a 
hot oven. Bake them thoroughly—upon the clean 
oven grate, if you prefer it to the tins. The pro- 
cess of molding the pies suggests the proper stir. 
ness of the dough, but do not get it too stiff—that 
would make the pies (or apple-cakes ?) too hard, 

Any other sauce can be used in the same way— 
fresh apples stewed, stewed peaches, stewed 
prunes, huckleberries,—anything that is simple 
and juicy. Let the baking be done in & hot oven, 
and thoroughly done without burning. Let the 
children have these to carry to school for the noon 
lunch. The graham flour gives the proper nour- 
ishment for their bodies, and the apple makes it 
more palatable, and is in the most convenient shape 
for their use, unless they can have raw apples and 
graham crackers. 
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A Mother on Bathing 


BY MRS. J. ©. B. 





It seems strange and unaccountable that 60 many 
of the really intelligent class act as if in ignorance 
of the necessity and benefit of bathing. It seems 
almost incredible, but there are many ladies most 
particular as to dress and fashion, who almost 
wholly neglect this matter. Some mothers think 
when their children get beyond two or three years 
of age, the frequent entire bath can be dispensed 
with. If some of the main facts of physiology 
were well known and understood, every one would 
perceive that cleanliness of the skin, is one of the 
conditions of good health. 

We learn that the skin has innumerable minute 
perspiration tubes, opening on the cuticle, and these 
openings are called pores. These tubes are hollow, 
like a pipe-stem, lined with wonderfully minute 
capillaries, which are constantly exhaling the 
noxious and decayed particles of the body, just as 
the lungs pour them out through the mouth and 
nose. It seems clear that injury, more or less, 
must ensue if this drainage from the body becomes 
obstructed. It happens when bathing is disregard- 
ed, that the lungs, kidneys or bowels, have more 
than their own apportionment of work. If these 
are strong and healthy, they may bear the tax with 
little apparant injury, but in most cases a lowering 
of the vitality and tone of the system ensues. 

Large bath-tubs are pleasant and convenient, but 
not indispensable to the proper cleansing of the 
skin. A speedy sponging of the body in yure 
water, followed by friction in pure air is all that is 
necessary. When disinclined to use water, 1 find a 
thorough application of the flesh-brush to the 
whole person, an admirable substitute; especially 
on retiring, it relieves nervousness, equatizes the 
circulation, and induces quiet sleep. Mothers, 
above all, should sce that their children are well ‘ 
bathed. If their skins are kept active and healthy, 
there will not be half the danger, from fever, colds, 
and eruptive diseases. If your little one is cross or 
troublesome, and finds no occupation that pleases 
him, try the effect of a bath, sometimes it is magi- 
cal, and if tired, he will go to sleep and awaken 
bright, cheerful, and happy. 

Do not though, as I have seen some parents do, 
plunge a child into cold water when he screams and 
shrinks from it, thinking you‘are doing a good 
deed. Nature must be the guide, if your child has 
a nervous constitution, a shock of this kind is only 
exhausting and injurious. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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A Pigeon-House for Boys. 

Boys who wish to keep pigeons where there is no barn 
or other building in the loft of which they can make a 
pigeon-house, often put up boxes and coops in the yard 
aud along the fences. These are generally unsightly, and 
are moreover exposed to the attacks of cats, which are 
fond of fat squabs. A friend who had to put up an inde- 
pendent pigeon-house sends us drawings of it. This 
house stands upon a very firm post, which should be high 
cnough to place it out of the reach of meddlers, The 
manner in which it is arranged will be understood from 
the drawings and his description, which is as follows : 

A pigeon house that may be made safe from the depre- 
dations of cats, or owls, and all other enemies, is shown 
in figure 1. It is elevated upon a post set firmly in the 
round, and not less than 10 feet high. Cross-bars are 
fastened to the post, as shown at fig. 2, for the frame of 
the house. The frame is made of light half-inch clap- 
poards. The bottom is boarded in, and the nest-boxes 
are placed upon it. In the figure the alighting-board is 
secn at @, the nests at 6, and that portion of the bottom, 


al 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATED PIGEON-HOUSE. 


atc, is fastened with hinges, or strips of leather, so that 
the separate pieces will fall down, wheffhot held in place 
by buttons. Above the nests a sloping roof is made, and 
above that, on a level with the upper row of holes, the 
upper cross-bars of the frame, of which three form the 
roosts. The droppings fall upon the sloping roof of the 
nests, and slide into the central part, and gather upon the 
bottom boards, c,c. These are cleared by turning the 
button which holds them, when they drop down and dis- 
charge themselves of the 
manure. Thisis very valu- 
able, and should be pre- 
served for usc. The size 
of the house may be 6 fect 
wide and 4% feet high, 
from the floor to the eaves. 
Each of the three cross- 
bars is thus 6 feet long, 
and each face of the house 
is three feet wide. There 
are three nests in each 
Fig. 2, SEOTION OF HOUSE, face, or eighteen in all, 

but this number may be 
doubled by making two tiers of nests. The alight- 
ing-boards are raised up by cords, which pass over 
pulleys at the eaves, and may thus be closed at night to 
keep outowls. The post shonld be planted firmly enough 
to permit a ladder to be rested against the house, to en- 
able the nests to be cleaned out occasionally. 
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A Child’s Pan.—Do you know what a 
punis? It is rather difficult to describe, but perhaps 
the shortest way is to say that it isa play upon words, 
in which a word with the same sound is used in place of 
another of a different meaning. Thus, when the young 
lady said to Douglas Jerrold, ‘‘I am very sad, you see,” 








and he replied, ‘‘No, you are very fair, I see,’ he not 
only made a pun himself on Pharisee, but turned her re- 
mark inte one on Sadducee. This is a very complete pun. 
We heard the other day of nearly as good a pun from a 
little girl. She said to her mother, ‘I wish my doll was 
realized.” ‘‘ What do you mean, my child?” asked the 
astonished mother. “She's got glass eyes now, and I 
wish her to haye real eyes.”” That little thing made a 
better pun than some do who try to be funny. 


Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Mrs. &. G. M, thanks me for furnishing the children 
with so much amusement, but she has to ‘‘help them” 
with the puzzles, etc., etc., and adds, ‘‘they are restless 
children, and sometimes when I am busy sewing, I don’t 
know how to keep them quict.” 

Under such circumstances I have amuscd children for 
a long time with the rhyming game. I will illustrate :t, 
although, I dare say, it is familiar to many of you. 

I.—Jimmy, I have a bright thought, and it rky~:3 
with “lip.” 

Jim.—Is it what you do from a cup? 

J.— Tis not to “sip.” 

Mary.—Is it what you do on the ice? 

1.—’Tis not to “slip.” 

Jim.—Is it what you do with the scissors ? 

1— Tis not to “rip.” 

Jim.—Oh! Aunt Sue missed it ; I didn’t mean ‘ rip.” 

J.— Tis not to * snip.” 

Mary.—Is it what little lambs do ? 

I—It is to “skip.” Now it’s Mary’s turn, as she 
guessed it. 

Then Mary has a “ bright thought,’ which rhymes with 
“sky.” After trying fly, shy, cry, my, pie, sly, rye, etc., 
Jimmy says, ‘Is it what a pig lives in?” ‘ Yes, it’s 
a sty.” 

This, you see, sets both parties guessing, and is a pret- 
ty good amusement fora rainy day. Try it, Mrs. M., and 
let me know how it works, 

NE urz A. W. says, she has read lately that there never 
was such a person as William Tell, and the story about 
shooting the apple from his son’s head is all a fable. 
Nellie feels sorry to have to give up her hero. Well 
Nellie, don’t give him up: his story is often told in very 
old German songs, and two chapels were erected cen- 
turies ago in memory of his exploits. If they believed in 
him, I don’t know what right any one in the nineteenth 
century has to doubt his existence. I always liked Tell, 
but I consider the lad the * hero.” 

Minnie F, G.—Yes indeed, Barnum’s Hippodrome is 
well *‘ worth seeing ;*” another month I may “tell” you 
**all about it.” 

CHARLEY EamEs.—Gold-fish were originally natives of 
China ; silver-fish, though somewhat different in color, 
are the same species. They were introduced into France 
in the time of Madame Pompadonr, some of them being 
sent to her fora present. In Portugal they are so abun- 
dant, that they are fried and eaten quite commonly. I 
don’t know who imported them to Brooklyn, but ihe 
boys catch them here in the ponds. Donot fill your 
globe more than three-fourths full of water ; do not place 
it in the sun, nor near the fire. Change the water every 
day. Some never give the fish any food, thinking that 
they get enough nutriment from the animalcule con- 
tained in the water, while others feed them occasionally 
with little pellets of bread. A niece of mine had half a 
dozen gold-fish in a globe, which she tended very assi- 
duously, occasionally dropping a bread-crumb into the 
globe, or a fly, and—it may be as a conseqnence—the fish 
died one by one, until only one little fish was left. Then 
said Lottie tome: ‘* Auntie, this fish looks lonesome, 
shan’t I take it over to Mrs. Prince’s, and put it into her 
aquarium?” “Yes, dear, suppose you do.’ She did; 
and when she returned, I asked her, if the other fish gave 
him a hospitable reception. ‘Oh! very,” she replied, 
they took him in, and did for him ; one big fellow opened 
his mouth, and swallowed my little fish whole.” ‘‘ Why, 
Lottie!’ ‘“*He did, Auntie! I was sorry for my poor 
little fellow, but I couldn't help laughing to see him so 
thoronghly taken in.” 

Moral.—Better be lonely than swallowed. 

M. L. E.—I don’t know much about the stings of bees, 
but if I should be stung by one out in the field or garden, 
I should immediately pull out the sting, if the insect had 
left it in my keeping, and apply a littie poultice of mud. 
A few days agoI placed my hand on a wooden railing, 
but thinking I had set my finger on a red-hot needle, I 
took it up a great deal quicker than I had put it down, 
and, lo! there was a hornet walking sulkily away. Then 
I knew I had been stung, and went down stairs to bewail 
my fate among my friends, (it is so disagreeable to not 
have plenty of people about to witness one’s sufferings !) 
One good Samaritan immediately went for some cooking 
soda, put a little of it on a strip of rag, moistened it, and 
applied it to my injured digit ; it relieved the pain imme- 
diately. Alkalies, such as Soda or Ammonia (Hart- 








shorn), if quickly applied, appear to have the power to 
neutralize the poison of these stings. 

Now I must express my thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., 
to Giles F., P. A. McI., Tot, Mary J., H. Benson, Miles 
8. W., and Jerry. 





What Six Pecks of Potatoes Did. 


It is not every farmer who reads an agricultural paper 
at all, fewer still read more than one, and it is very rare, 
indeed, that one of our farmers wishes to know what his 
brethren in other countries are doing. Some time ago a 
farmer in Pennsylvania wrote us to know about the best 
paper in England, as he thonght he could learn some- 
thing useful from it; at the same time he gave a brief 
story of his life, which he did not intend for publication, 
but thinking it would be of interest to farmers’ boys, we 
asked permission to publish it. He replied: “ You are 
at perfect liberty to use my letter as you see fit; if it en- 
co1rages but one boy, it will be somuch good accompligh- 
ed.” So we let him tell his own story: 

‘* When I was a boy of about fourteen, the hogs broke 
into our garden when the ground was wet, and rooted up 
one corner to such an extent, that the soil, being natural- 
ly clayey, baked as hard as a brick-bat, The next spring, 
when my father came to spade the garden, he found this 
clay corner so hard and full of clods, that he abandoned 
it, and told me I might take it and do with it as I pleased. 
As I had often longed for a plot of ground of my own, I 
jumped at the chance. I set to work at once with a 
grubbing hoe (for it was too hard to spade), and brought 
it tc as fine acondition asI could. Then I applied some 
manure and ashes, and planted it with potatoes. The 
plot was a small one, not more than about 6x12 feet, but 
I raised a bushel and a half of potatoes, which I sold for 
fifty cents per bushel, making % cents. This sum, with 
five cents obtained in some other way, was paid toa 
neighbor, who was raising a club for the American 
Agriculturist; the subscription was $1 a year, and 
80 cents in clubs of ten at that time, when the paper 
was much smaller than at present. I had a great 
thirst for agricultural knowledge, and have yet. I have 
taken the paper ever since, subscribing last New Year’s 
for the eleventh time. The money for the paper was ob- 
tained the first three years from the plot of greund a ove 
alluded to, which, by the teachings of the paper, I brought 
to a very high state of cultivation. I afterwards got to 
farming my father’s farm on shares, and this I followed 
up, until in my twenty-fourth year I married, and after- 
wards bought the farm. I think the paper has been get- 
ting better every year since. I commenced to take it so 
young, and have taken it so long, that I have learned to 
love it and its editors. I am putting its teachings into 
practice as fast as my means will admit. They enabled 
us last summer to get forty cents per pound for all the 
butter we made, while the general market price was, 
through June and July, but fifteen cents, but ours was 
good butter, and no mistake.” 

As the rest of the Ictter is about his plan for improving 
his stock, it will hardly interest boys. Now let every 
boy, who thinks there is nochance for him to ever be 
anything on the farm, but he must go off to the citics, 
which he mistakenly thinks are full of opportunities, 
just read this story of Miles Wall and take courage. He 
began with six pecks of potatoes, and a determination 
not only to be a farmer, but a good farmer. He fonnd 
out how good farmers managed by reading the papers, 
and now by using his brains as well as his hands, he is 
in a position to talk about improved cattle and other 
improvements. We thank him on behalf of. the boys for 
telling them this lesson. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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SQUARE WORDS. 


i.—i. A house. 2 Place of contest. 3. At no time. 
4, Active. 5. Soon. 

2.—1. Smallest. 2. Older. 3. Farewell. 4. Appears. 
5. Confidence. Tue Lirtie Forks. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. Transpose a heavenly messenger, and leave a place 
where two points meet ; again, to collect things thinly 
scattered. 

2. Transpose a descendent of the fallen angels, and 
leave the support of an arch; again, meaning fully mature. 

8. Transpose a fiery heavenly body, and leave far off. 
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4. Acountry in Palestine, and leave a cupola ; again, 
the prevailing fashion. 

5. Transpose to gaze earnestly, into weeds ; again, to 
prices paid ; again, to drops of moisture. 

6. Transpose a luminons heavenly body into animals; 
again, into sailors; again, into the plural of cunning 
dexterity. : M. P. 

CHANGED HEADS. 
Should we the whole world travel o’er, 
From China’s wall to England’s shore, 
Among them all no place we'd find, 
To,equal this that’s in my mind. 


Cut off my head, and in its place, 
Another plainly shows its face ; 
Raising me high on stately walls, 
Within whose sides lie sacred halls. 


Another change—cut off my head 

Again, and in its stead 

A caput strange securely hold: 

A foreign city I unfold. HENRY. 


CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in rafter but not in beam, 
My next is in slumber but not in dream, 
My third is in flower but not in pink, 
My fourthis in paper but not in ink, 
My fifth is in wisdom but not in sense, 
My sixth is in dollar but not in pence, 
My seventh is in dahlia but not in rose, 
My whole is a place where the orange-tree grows. 


ANAGRAMS. 
6. Sand places. 
%. Man near lot. 
8. Race in, Bill. 
9. Upset crops. 
10. Seem molded. 


1. O burn dim. 
2. Hart a leg. 
3. Clam dies. 
» 4, Sappy dies. 
-5. So let him be. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals form two citics. 
1. A fish. 2. A river. 3. Back. 4. Hindmost. 5. 
Royal. 6. A kindof bean. %. A bird. 8. A boy’s name. 
Nip. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
(Example: Man, manner.) 
1. A kind of fog—a title. 
2. Something much used in the kitchen—in the church. 
3. Something made by the cook—what it is sometimes 
eaten out of. 
4. A toy—a coin. 
5. An article of wearing apparel—certain. 


6. Part of a vessel—the captain. A. AND B. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Hippen Names oF ANCIENT GRECIAN DEITIES.—1. 
Thea. 2. Ceto. 3. Iris. 4. Sol. 5. Pan. 6. Ops. 

PuzziE.—Samuel. 

NumeEnicat Entemas.—1. Wisdom, justice, and moder- 
ation, (motto of Georgia). 2. A rolling stone gathers no 
moss. 

SQuaRE-Worps.— 


CORD DISH 
ODOR IDEA 
ROSA SEAL 
DRAY HALT 


P1.—Constant dropping will wear away stones. 
CoNCEALED Square Worp.—H A S H 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Master, stream. 2. Steam, mates. 
8. Veto, vote. 4. Rogue, rouge. 5. Lucre, cruel. 6. 
Tasted, stated. 7. Wives, views. 


and Engraved for the American Agricutturist, 


THE POULTRY-YARD.— Dram 





















ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC,— 
396701)8439609290(21274 (Key; Hypocrites.) 
Cross-Worp.—@lorence. 
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The New Comers. 


When new scholars enter a school, the first day is a very 
awkward one for them, as the old scholars often behave 
in avery rude manner. The new comers feel ill enough 
at case, from being in a strange place, and it hardly makes 
them feel more comfortable, to have all the old scholars 
stare at them and exchange looks, if not whispers, that 
evidently concern them. In the picture the new comers 
evidently feel in a quite different mood from the new 
scholars, and they show no signs whatever of being 
bashful, or of being annoyed at the staring. The stran- 
gers are some newly imported French fowls, which are 
distinguished by a very curious comb, this, instead of 
being like that of common fowls, is in two parts, which 
stand up, one upon each side of the head, like two horns, 
and presents such an odd appearance, that we do not 
wonder that the rest of the inhabitants in the barn-yard 
stare at the strangers. The old gobler evidently does not 
mean to be astonished by any new fashions, but spreads 
his tail, swells up his wattles, and gets very red in the 
face ; the other birds are not to be behind, and one and all 
put on their best looks: norare the new comers afraid to 
be looked at, they stand out in full view, and look back 
again with a hearty good stare. We suppose this is the way 
these birds have of making an acquaintance, they do not 
have any oneto formally introduce'them, but they stare at 
one another until all hands are tired. It may be that the old 
rooster, who has been at the head of the barn-yard fora 
long time, will not be safisfied until he has a tussel with 
the new comer, to see who shall be master, but after 
a few days they will all get along withont any trouble, 
and peck away at their corn in the quietest manner 
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Life Insurance. 

Ir is good policy to have a good policy. To 
assure oneself that the assurance effected is effec- 
tive, and will eventually be a pillar of strength and 
comfort to those in whose favor it is originated, is 
very nearly, if not quite, all the modern duty of 
men. And yet many a man jogs along through 
life vainly dreaming that it will last forever— 
forever being an indefinite idea of robust health. 
His. glass shall discover to him the approaching 
wrinkle, and the inevitable thread of silver among 
the well-oiled curls. But with the vanity of self- 
appreciation, he flies to the cosmetical mysteries 
to hide the advances of time; the inexorable 
apathy will overcome him, and he shall neither 
have policy nor prudence. ‘‘ By-and-by,”’ says he, 
“JT will insure.”? By-and-by comes, and the sum 
which would otherwise have secured his family a 
competency, has been spent in the adornment of 
his favorite moustache, and the quiet little suppers 
after the theatres. In the course of the year, this 
will come to a total, double and treble his premium, 
and the physicians shall absorb the rest. ‘‘ By- 
and-by’’ has made him uninsurable. ‘‘ To-mor- 
row,” and ‘‘ to-morrow ’’ arrives, until there is no 
to-morrow, and the greatest inconvenience of all 
arrives, the inconvenience which settles all claims, 
policies and premiums, proving there are people 
who think less of their lives than other men do of 
their property. 

We can pull down barns and build greater ; the 
household gods can be replaced again and again ; 
nothing that is of the earth or the waters under 
the earth but what can be fished upif lost. But 
life we can neither build nor make ; we can pull it 
down, annihilate it, or gradually dissipate it; but 
to replace it is beyond the power of man. The 
sting of non-existence, while existing, is robbed of 
half its misery; the mind relieved of a dull, heavy 
weight, a man lives longer and easier, when his 
life is assured. This is the best policy of assur- 
ance to assure. 

The United States Life Insurance Company of 
this city secures its policies by an exceptional 
integrity and carefulness of management; by its 
quarter-of-a-century record without blemish; by 
its vast accumulations; its moderate expenditures 
and its wholesome growth. Insure in it. 















| ANY WATCH 


For sale by Watchmakers. By mail, 50 cents. 
J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEO, A. PRINOE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


rOR ECONOMY. 
tgs (DE E'THING NEW in relation to Boys’ 


© Boardins School. Sth year. No extras. All books fur- 
nished free to scholars. Catalogues free, Address 
HINAM H. POST, Prin., Sing Sing, N. Y. 


S60 O A MONTH made honestly with Sten- 
cil and Key-Check outfits. Catalogue and 
Suiwples tree, §, M. SPENORR, 117 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 














The Agricultural College of 
Cornell University. 


This Institution is now fully organized with the following 
Professors and Instructors: 

J. P. Roberts, Practicaland Experimental Agriculture, 

John Stanton Gould, Lecturer on Mechanics applied 
to Agriculture. 

A. N. Prentiss, Botany and Horticulture. 

James Law, Velerinury Science and l’ractice. 

G. C. Caldwel!, Agriculiural Chemistry. 

J. H, Comstock, Agricultural Entomclogy. 

Cc. Fred. Hartt, Generul and Agricultural Geology. 

E. H. Fuertes, Surveying. 

C. Babcock, Architecture. 

J. L. Morris, Mechanical Engineering. 

J. E. Sweet, Practical Mechanic and Superintendent of 
Machine Shops. 

E. C. Cleaves, Free-Hand Drawing and Mechanical 
Draughting. 

Besides these, other Unive Professors give full in- 
struction in this Department in Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Natural Philosophy, Human Physiology, History, 
und Political-Economy. : 

The University Farm is now in condition to give useful 
illustration both as to processes and experiments. The 
University Library and Laboratories, and extensive illus- 
trative collections of machinery, implements, models, ap- 
paratus, drawings, and specimens, are freely opened to 
students. 

By a recent resolution of the Board of Trustees, all stu- 
dents in the Department of Agriculture are to be educated 


Free of any Charge for Tuition. 


And ample opportunity will be afforded to snch students to 
pay for their room-rent in the University building by labor 
on the Farm, if they desire to do so. 
Thegnext entrance examinations will begin Sept. 8th. 
ForCatalogue, giving full particulars, apply to 


Prof. G. C. CALDWELL, 
Secretary of the Faculty. 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, PAINTS, CEMENTS, ROOF 
COATING, SHEATING, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
Established 1858. Patentee and Sole Manuficturer. 








(CIRCULARB.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty. of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


9 J 
@onsumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 
Entered, ecoordng to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 
m 


by the Consumers’ orting Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 





New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


INCORPORATED 1857. 
Lectures for 1874 will commence about the middle of Octo- 
ber and continue until the last of. Februar: 


To Nurserymen, 


TREE DEALERS AND PLANTERS. 
Our Wholesale Catalogue for Autumn 1874, 
now ready, and sent FREE to all applicants, 


Aug. 1, 1874. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, RocuEstTer, N. Y. 


“HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = = = $2,500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, July 

1,1874, ---+ == += 2 = 1,919,971 53 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends,- - = -- == = 243,238 83 
Net Surplus, :-*=-- se # = 549,171 04 


TOTAL ASSETS, =< = = = = $5,212,381 40 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT MAS BEEN DE- 


CLARED, PAYABLE ON AND AFTER THE litH DAY 
OF JULY. 








CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


GREAT WESTER 









CU) 
> PITTSBURGH PA 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Tackle, etc. ° For Price-list, see page 157, April No. Am. 
Agriculturist, or address, with stamp, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
285 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PEOPLE’S 


Force Pumps. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
p stitute over all competitors last fall. 

For the house and out of doors. 
Non-freezing,and adaptable to wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. Highly re- 
commended for city houses on ac- 
count of their great-power. Parties 
about to — themselves are in- 
vited to cail and examine. Circn- 
lars sent on application. Plumbers 
| are particularly requested to call. 

See ‘‘Notes from the Pines,” on 
\) page 182, May number, of American 
ya|| Agriculturist. : 
\ \ WwW. S. BLUNT, 

a) Ti Beekman Street, New York. 


Geneva Nursery. ““fs4e""* 


400 Acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
LARGE STOCK OF 

Pear Trees—extra size, Standard and Dwarf. 

Pear 'l rees—first class, five to seven feet. 

Apple Trees—first class, Standard and Dwarf. 

Cherry Trees, Peach, Pinm, Orange, Quince. 

Grape Vines—New varieties and old approved sorts, 

Large Stock of Tree Roses, grown by us espe- 

cially for the Trade. Fine formed heads. Our Trees and 
Plants are grown on heavy clay soil, which makes them 
very hardy. All at lowest prices. Catalogues free. 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE, 
and $1 to its value. 




















'Y, 1875. 
Fees: Matriculation, $5; Faculty, $120; Graduation, $25; 
Dissecting, $3; _Address for Circulars, 
A. F. LIAUTARD, V.S., M.D.., Sec’y. 
205 Lexington Ave., New York. 





= na 
Tongue-Lolling Bits... 
We make Bits to prevent the above bad habit. $2, $3, or 
$4, for cash with order, or C.O. D. Hand-forged Bits made 
in any style to order. Patentees of the 
ALDWIN BIT, for side pullers and hard mouths. 
$2, $3. and $4. Also agents for the 
MARTIN BIT. See adv. in “ Turf, Field, and Farm,” 
and ** Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.” 
JOs. BALDWIN & CO., Newark, N. J. 
V 7 A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, 


New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” (§@" Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 











DIEHL WHEAT for SEED. 


New crop now ready. Orders promptly filled. - 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. ¥. 





TO SOUTHERN NURSERYMEN! 


Our long experience in supplying the wants of Southern 
Nurserymen, enables us to offer for this fall a stock of trees 
unsurpassed for the Southern market. Standard and Dwarf 
Pears, Apples, Cherries, Plums, &c., &c., in almost endiess 
quantity. Send for Price List. 

NICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N’Y. 


a 


STEEL PENS! 





|. Sold by all Dealers. 


- No: Of Joan -St:,- New-York? 5, --2, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT& SONS, 
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VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


"Hor SowINneG Ix Apausr AND SEPTEMBEB. 





Per oz. Per lb, 

Renews New California ae wt ey $3.50 
er and o ex ellent flavor. 30c, t 

: Sorat Howe ifsc Ghitese R Winte at FS OE a 7 Be ‘2.00 

Rapisu. BI on 8 i id ites 1.00 

CR, nD h, Sintpson, Har ‘am- 

*3 nee, IRIE P ri 2 
C : ete ne J 

eras oti piel Stn a 

Coun Satan, or Fericus...... 2.22222. 125 

Kae, Dwart C Curl bd, 1:25 

CaBBaGk, Dwarf Ea Ay 1.50 

CaBBAGk, True Jersey bhp eld. ibe 
é rly P be a 

c arf jaf 

CAULIFLOWER, — h 18.00 

F. 





. BONS, Ss, P. 0. Box 5712, 
rr) New York. 


Turnip Seed by. Mail. 
sre : eer ae 








bite | 8t ’ top 
Bee ee 


orn, > 


an Ruta-bay 
‘Skirving’s To 
te French, aie 


, r Bee re acs 
Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. O2Box, 5,712, 

No. 34 Baxriay Street, New York. 


DUTEH BULBOUS ROOT 


SMALL FRUITS. 


cee of 
masta tu ine 


enti am 
Hya ‘acii 
conn M3 









PhS ti ries tons 
omar sapped gral 
B K. BLISS & 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712. 


DWARF PEARS. 


tock of two-year Ke trees, very fine. Also, 
sitet res : ran A eee Cherries, noid &c. Inspéc- 
tion invit a en an eeee 80 

Cee “NICHC NEWSoN, Geneva, N, x. 
Tsk 2 


"BEST STRAWBERRY Yet 
Somers’s Ruby is the mont 

bination of extras in sie Beaty 

ductiveness, ever produced. 


| ww at a for ores pro: 


Price, 2 plants, $1; 2 mete cs, Bridgeport, Conn. 














Stn BERRY PLANTS, — One 
eae" erat Cham on. _B ae Sigs” Afonar Ang 


‘s 
pata.” "Boyde Re oe 81 Se aeteare Y. 


@traw Ww: prapeese—Cearis Dypning, 
aaa easy dogeh riot eud or Gestongs 
1 s. GauPENGEH & ky e; Webhonest chester Co.,™N. Y. 
Strdwberrics — Cusnberlana, Tri- 


aaa 
a avor, vigor, and 


Springdale. eo 
roductiven rhavenor for Descri “ e 
cular. cise ALLEL Bo Box x38, Carlisle, 


Early Beatrice, Louise, and Rivers’ 
Peach Bute 











IN LARGE 4 IES AND opeess RATES, 
NELIN DAVIS CO., Nurse — 
Riciimond, 





lus Stock. 


" PEACH-1 year, fine, $20 to $60 per M. 


An ae oN v Senos lowest 
Surplus. Stock. , 
E & CONARD.CG., 
aerycats 







fs _ ; 
tw ew ave » 7 





= era, 





With all other seasonable ‘Seeds. Catalogues upon application. 


TURNIP SEED 


BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF AMOUNT. 





Per Pound. 
EARLY DUTCH.................. sinselliabilbnosl $0.75 | LONG WHITE TANKARD..... 
GERMAN TELTOW......... pee Bee: 100} YELLOW MALTA......00000000000007 Fiat 
COW HORN.. sesssstereeeeee = | XELLOW STONE . vas d 
RED TOP STRAP-LEAF ..................... 75 | ¥ELLOW ABERDEEN...” 
WHITE NORFOLK... sii 75 | ROBSON’S GOLDEN BALL 
WHITE STRAP-LEAF FLAT.......... 75| ORANGE JELLY... ...........0..... 
WHITE FLAT OR GLOBE............ we 95] YELLOW FINLAND............. | 
uu 8 eee 75 | IMPROVED RUTA BAGA........_ 
GRIND TID no rscccngcsactsoncessos----oscee 75| WHITE RUTA BAGA........0000"" 7% 
GREEN BARREL........ AE TEES, 75 | LAING’S RUTA BAGA............... es 
JERSEY NAVET (true)... . 2.00 | SKIRVING’S RUTA BAGA. = : 








500,000 Apple, Pear, etc. 

100,000 Peach Prees. 

100,000 Grape Vines. 
50,000 Currant Bushes. 


Trees, 
Vines, 
Shrubs, 


10,000 Spanish — 
A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 
1,000,000 Evergreens, best in 
market. ” . 
200,000 Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs. 
50,000 Magnolia Accuminati, 
one year, fine. 
10,000 ‘Tulip Trees, 6 to 12 feet. 
2,000 Weeping Mountain Ash. 
,000 Rose Bushes 
A new Descriptive ‘Catalogue and 
Wholesale List fr 
2ist Year. one Acres 11 Greenhouses. 


Plants, 
Etc. ‘Address, "HARRISON & CO., 
Pai Ss fie ake Co., Ohio. 


Plants for Winter Flowering! 
Plants for Florista’ Stock. 


We offer Winter-bloomin Carzstio s Fei tor 
2 cts. each; $15.00. per bloom, yi uberoses, 
started in pots for winter-bloom pow realy at same price. 

inese Primrosés, |b). wh $5.00 per doz.; Single, 
he doz. Smilax, large aay eu. each : 2.0) er 
Seedlings ready in ct. and Nov., at $1.00 
Violets, Dbl. Blue and Marie Louise, $8.0) per 1 
gonias, Winte--blooniing, extra large. HH cts. each; 200 

r doz; small-plants,.$5.00 per 100. Call as, extra large, 
33.0 er doz.; young plauts in . #800 per 100. Boue 
vardia Davi sonii, fine, 4in. pots: 25 cts. each ; $2.05 per 
doz. Cyclamén tsicum, a few 5-year bulbs, at $1.00 
each; general stock, 25 to 50 cts. each; $15.00 
Dwatt Pom megranates, 15 cfs. each; $10.00 
Roses, tender sorts, grown in pots for winter-blooming, 
extrns, 30 Cts. _eue $10 4 Inenes, B ers.each ; $2.50 per doz. 

rn gape of, y.o' plants for mail- 

Ailge at 8 fo r $1.0 Bony White Roman Hya- 

cinths, ihe ear.iest as best for forcing, 20 cts, each; a 50 

per Gos. 3 ‘ir $14.00 per 100. Also alarge stock of extra size 

tan Zonal Geraniunis, Fuchsias, &¢., for 

lorists” aon Our stock is. large, and we are bound to 

sell. General Price List ont in Sept. Good judges say we 
grow the finest Tuberose bulbs in america. 

MASSEY & HUDSON, 

Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 

P.S.—Being ‘about'to abandon the vegetable seed-grow- 
ing department, and devoteour entire attention to Flowers, 
we offer for sale about | ede a sashes, 3x7 feet, at $2.50 
each, délivered in Baltim 


SUMMER FALLOW. 
CARHART'S PATENT 


TW0O-HORSE 


Pulverizing Cultivator. 


As a Pulverizer, Weed, Quack, and 
Thistle Exterminator, it has no equal. 


The extremely low Price of $22.00 places it within the 
reach of-all. 
From the hundreds of testimonials received in its favor 
we submit the following 
§ Secretery’s Omice, I Patrons of Husbandry, New York 
State Grange, Elmira, N. Y., June 4, 1874. 
Basoiar M'F’a Co., Syracuge, N. Y. 
No ye I pronured | Carhart Culti- 
vator to use on pepe ip fallow, infeste ye Canada 
tinetles—the on a heavy clay. 











_- eae My da of Sp desi ae, wae to 
e es: ts) sopeate owings 
Putt fou ane seo bese B he, Pues eagy, Fapid, ant 

i tT alspense with the @ plow and 


ore 

secure the object in view. oy was ol lete, and 
the expense of ae is net "Ore ore then one-fifth of the 
estimated cost, Bes é€d-by the plow. Ever since that 
experiment I hav © used my Cultivator in the various opera- 
FR toy] it is and, T am not less pleased with 

I wat bg ceéés. ‘Every season it is 
¥ A — and by m Helgntors, Who show thus a 
pm ne appreciation of a good Jement—for I haye plenty 
of poor. ones, which th roy Forase toborrow. My observation 
of their work warrants me .in ihe the Carhart works 
just as well or porwr gravelly soil, as on my clay. 


Very ft 
ae " AllestnoN, heey fog Y.S. Grange. 
Beir, NwY., May 2, 1874. 
Branuex M'r’e Co. :+The Carhart f Patent Cultivator came 
‘all are and after san te ao itto the Wheel Culiti- 
efer L have formerly us )-eost 
ad ack ‘}. B, FORD. 
wired we. "a bf 


toe twat ‘on free-one copy 
o th ig poutar mphemett and wh 


giving a fem. 
Ses cadre * MANUFACTURING co., 
‘Syracuse, N.Y. 





500,000 Sweet Chestnut ‘Trees. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO, 15 John St., New York, — 








Established 1 858 





il TRADE MARK PATENTED, 
Whe best and cheapest Paint i 
world for Iron, Tin or wood. For mie by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE ET, C 
PAINT CO., Mannfacturers, 96 Cedar Bt, New York, 
CAUTION.—Purchasers and consumers are cay. 
tioned ‘against imitations of our METALLIC Parr, 
All. genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT wi} 
bear our name and trade: mark on each and every 

package. Send for a circular. 
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AWARDED THIS MAC CHINE. 


Sugar Cane and Sorgo Machinery, 


Steam Engines, Horse Powers, 
Farm Mills, etc. 
Mannfactured by 
GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., 
Catalogues free. Buffalo, N. Y. 











Halladay’s Improved 
W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 

st, Cheapest, most Durable and 

ar Mill made. 1a 

an er the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million do 
lars’. worth now in use. Send for Cate 
_. ogue 

= Us 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00. 


BATAVIA, ILL. 








BUONO eR AKER 


AND 


Peeos TOEAMER 





For fall particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





| GA nay 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
sAMS. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 
A. GAWTHROP & SON. 
Wilmington, Del. 





Crear Farms—on the Ocean. 


by. rail, steamer, and vessel. "A. P. 





Price $10 to to 


$2) per acre, Healthy, fish, oysters, &c., abundant; 


argo and plenty. The hest fruit and trnek region in 


Several weeks. carlier than Delawar‘e, and more 
kets--Noew York, Philadel hia, and Baltimore, 
NS, Snow Hill, Md. 
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THE “NATIONAL 
FAMILY CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


———— 





Light, convenient, easily operated, ahd of low pr hee, Un- 
equated, and recommended the best in use-for, Apples, 
Grapes, Berries, ete. Constructed on entirely, new,.prin- 
ei leg, Contbining both features of grating .and‘crushing, by 

oh a larger percentage of juice is obtained, 

“Send tor illustrated descriptive Circular. Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


53 Beekmanest, New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston. 


Cider Making Machinery. 


HICKOK’S KEYSTONE CIDER MILL. 
EXCELSIOR CIDER MILL. 
HUTCHINSON’S FAMILY CIDER MILL. 
SCREWS, PRESSES, GRINDERS, Ete. 
Depot for the sale of the above Mills, in New York City, 
60 Courtliandt-st. 
Send for Circular, 








H. B. GRIFFING. 





HE CHAMPION 
Hickok’s Patent Portable 
BEYSTONE CIDER and WINE MILL. 





THE BEST MACHINE EVER INVENTED. 


I make also two sizes of superior Presses for Berries, etc. 
If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for 
one for you, or write for one yourself, 
Don't buy any other until yuu see this. 
Send for a circular. WwW. Uv. HICKOK, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY 
CIDER AND WINE MILL. 
(Over 25,000 sold.) 


EXCELSIOR CIDER MELAL,er. 
and jr. Grinds easy and’rapid.. Péwe- 
er Apple Grinder. Pleasant 
Valley Grape Mill, Presses 
for Cider and Wine, Press- 
Screws, &e. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
The New York Plow Co., 
55 Beekman St., New York. 


DUGDALE’ S UWniversal Clothes- 
asher has been greatly by proved, and is sold at 
theo, price. $38.50. Best in the world tor | geaebs purtp@ses, 
In time, power, quality, and amount of work. Agents 
wanted, Circulars tree. Weight 4 
J. K. DUGDALE, Walteweter, Wayne Co., Ind. 


AP RBERs should. send to Geo. P. Rowen. & Lom 

Park Row, N. Y., for their Highty-page “Pamp 
Containing lists of 3,000 newspapers and estimates, ater 
the cost of advertising. Mailed free to all applicants. 
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New Pattern, with Important Improvements & Abundant Strength. 


For-reducing to fragments all’ kitids of hard and brittte sttetances, such as STONE: 
for making the most perfect MGADAM ROADS, and. for. making ‘the best CONCRETE, 
It breaks stone.at triflihg cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use. . 
in M G operations, for Crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Eme 
Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate, » Plaster; 
FOr Hiust¥ated Circulars and particulars, 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Persons visiting New York, can be shown a cruslier in operation at om Elm Street. 


'° Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 


Ine, ett) 
dress 





CIDER MILLS. 


The most’ perfect 
Cider Apple Grinder 
in use, in grinding fast 
and fine, and giving 
the best satisfaction. 


Price, $20. 


I have also the easi- 
est, handiést, quickest 
working, and most 
‘powerful Press. in use. 

Send for Descrip- 
} tive Circulars, 


MARCUS P. | SHEARER, 
Fuitén, N. ¥. 


THE FARMER’S 


Favorite Cider Mil. 


Buy no Cider Mill until you have examined the Faérme« 
er’s Favorite. 

It is the best built, cheapest, and most durable Mill in 
market. 

It will produce 25 ore juice from the 
same cutans ore cheese: RGan say Oar Mutt manufactured. 

Send for Deseriptive. Ci 
HIGGANUM ™ IFAC 

anum, Conk, 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Wonderful! Curious! AmuS 
25 cents a package; 5 assorted packages $1; one n 
assorted packages $2. Sent to any address, postage paid, on 


receipt of price. Address 
PUZZLE COMPANY, 155 Broadway, New York. 





Address 





COMPANY, 








Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. | 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent ‘Tree. 


T. H. McAMAISTER, Optician, 49 Nassancite, N.Y. 


B () A MONTH TO<AGENTS 


to sell the IMPROVED “ HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE; 
a practical, low-priced ‘‘ Lock Stitch’ Sewing Machine. 
Address. JOHNSON, CLA’ & GO., Boston, Mass. ; 
New York City; Pittsburg, Fe; 
ville, Ky.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


The Hutchinson Barner. 
(Priée, 35 Gédhts, biy Mail. 


. No .chimney. Rainy Fits, the. com- 
> mon — ne 


nA 
two incirés 
prea ities desir red. 
pn Pm og “anequaled, ‘Sent 
for 35 cents; two for 
. Write to 0 
















UINBY?’s NEW. si 


Qu method yet, i price an qu eti reas 10 
cr mail in two fae 
reular and pr ti 








Just the: ddretoles for eae ir SAREE Lx , 





; Chicago, “TIL, ;, Lonis-, | 


MEDAL MACHINES: - 
NEW TORE STALE AGRICULTURAL WORES. 





MELICK: co., 


Vy HEELER & 
Patentees and Manufacturers of. : 
RAILWAY, CHAIN AND LeveR H = ee sey 
oi Cixhyeds, Taivdhhs skp. didsrrs C 
ULLERS, Fexp Currers, [vHaca, WHEEL, Horse 
Rakes, Hore Prrowbores, Siinere Nexen 
INES, STRAW. PRESERVING Ry TikEsH- 
EBS, &0.,: &0. 


Send for Circular, ALBANY, N. Y¥. 





‘tis Machine leaves the straw straight and unbroken, 
whe it = agen “4 oat into > Dandies, centen * more valu- 
able HEE A K CO. Sole Manu- 

factt rers,’ 5 Abad iy, N 


The Lightning Poach-Parer. 








The. o rice eethed Buen “Parer made, 
abt pares oe well as the best rpoakly Patpsbetoy id in. 
] large mar. 
D. Heit J» Sole Mauutactiirer, -. 
or -New Yor 
‘urn-Table 

Lightning ergsand rs, 
hoon’s Bro: . 


1 


















' a seed a nee 
: ngs, etc. ~ two 
‘stamps ‘for ca. and hee 








Gud. FAY, Camden, N J. 
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New Church Music Book, 


For 1874,—1875. 


THH LEADER]! 


By H. R. Patmer and L. O. Emerson, 


the most successftil Church Music Book mal:ers of the day. 
Will be ready in August, and will contain the usual Sing- 
ing School Course, and a large amount of new and choice 
music for Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes, Spec- 
imen Pages now ready, and will be mailed, post-free, on 
application. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 


The Emerson New Method 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


ny L.O. Emerson and W.8.T. MaTruews. $2.50. One 
of the Newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING, 
ood, $4.00. 


By Geo. L. 
New and very superior book for Voice Training. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the r1gHTH German edition, by 
J. C. D. PARKER. Price $2.00. 


Preseewe expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory, and isa 
complete and reliable Grammar of Composition. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 B’dway, New York. 


OUR FIRST 100 YEARS! 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated. 
BY C. EDWARDS LESTER. 

Published in 12 monthly parts, 64 pages, at 50c. each. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, in territory where no agent is working. 
Do not wait for the agent, but send 50c. for Part One, now 
ready ; the balance will be delivered by the agent. Agents 
wanted in every School District. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
18 University Place, N. Y. 


4 Timely Book for Agents. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


SHLMON PORTLAND CHASE, 


Late CHIEF-JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Formerly United States Senator, Governor of Ohio, and 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

By J. W. SCHUCKERS, 
for many years Private Secretary to Mr. Chase. 

This is the only Life of the late Chief-Justice authorized by 
the surviving members of his family, 

The book is printed on good paper, in clear, large type, 
and {Mustrated,the whole making a volume of about 650 
pages, and sold only by Subscription. 

Price, in elegant Cloth Binding, $5; Leather, $6; Half 
Turkey Morocco, $7.50. For further particulars apply to 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 BroaDway, New York. 


scents 2 “TELL IT ALL 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, 25 years the Wife of a 
Mormon High Priest. With Introduction by Mrs, Stowe. 
Over 300 Outfits of this new work were ordered y old Agents, 
in advance, who are now selling 25 to 40a day! Its sale is 
without parallel. Ore lady sold 280 in one week. Terms big; 
sales positively immense. We send — Jree to any one 
who will canvass. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars free. 
Address, A. D. WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn, 


BAIRD’S 




















For Practical Men. 


My new revised andenlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 96 pages, 8vo., will be sent, 
free of postage, to any one who will favor me with his ad- 
dress. HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 

Industrial Publisher, 








WEBSTER’S _ 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. This volume em- 
braces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the most im- 
portant words of the language. The introduction contains, 
besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Money; 
Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, Etc., trom the Greck, Latin, and 
the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
etc., etc.; making all together the most complete and 
usefal pocket companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in Morocco, Tucks, gilt 
edges, $1. For sale everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR; & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Herald of Health. 


This monthly is devoted to the culture of the body and 
mind; to rearing healthy and beautiful children; to the re- 
covery of health without drugs; to the improvement of the 
phystane ; and to showing people how to live so as to be 

ealthy, happy, and make the most of life. ‘The Scientific 
American says: “It contains more sensible articles than 
any monthly that comes to our sanctum.” $2.00 a year,with 
a premium of the complete works of Shakspeare, in one 
volume of over 1,000 pages and 36 illustrations. 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, 13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 











“ 99 A new book on the art of 

« Writing by Sound; a com- 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord’s Prayer is written with 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AGRICULTURAL WORKs. 


Manufacture the celebrated Farquh; 
chines, Railway and Sweep Horee-Powers, oan Ma. 
tivator Teeth, Plow Handles, and Agricultural ma Cul 
generally. Send tor circuiars. Please address Plementg 
A. B. FARQUHAR, Py, : 


Works, YorE, Pa. 56 Beekman St., ’Prietor, 


New York, 





THE DRILL OF THE PERIop 


\ 





3 - 


The Superior Double Force-Feeq 
GRAIN DRILL 


Has met with unparalleled success during the nast two 
years, and now stands without a rival in the Grain Dri 
family. Jtistheonly Double Force-Feed Drill iq 
the world, Thousands of farmers who have bought and ugeg 
the ‘* SUPERIOR,” pronounce it entirely unequalled for per. 
fection of work, ease of operating, grain saving, time gay. 
ing, and money making. Don’t fail to examine it and com. 
pare it with other Drills before purchasing. 
THOMAS, LUDLOW & RODGERS, 
Manufacturers, Springfield, Ohio, 

Also exclusive manufacturers of the celebrated Ime 

proved Buckeye and Champion Cider Mills, 





forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words perminute. The unem- 
ployed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50Cts. Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 189 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


with Privilege of Purchase. We Rent 
elegant first-class Pianos at very mod- 
erate rates, and allow the rent to pay 
Jor the instrument. By our new 
rental sys'em a person can have from 
or ent Two to Seven Yeurs to pay for a 
8 — Piano. Any responsible person wish- | 
ga first-class Piano on Easy Pay- 


Ae n 
ments should send stamp for our new IJ}lustrated Catalogue 
with full particulars. Address 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Every Farmer, 
Every Breeder, 
Every Horse-Owner 


His Own Farrier. 
Send for circulars to 
GOODENOUGH 


HORSE-SHOE, 
Box 3,044, P.0., N.Y. 


Offices: 24 and 36 
Elizabeth Street. 








MY NEW 
HAY, STRAW, AND STALK CUTTER. 


Not to be paid for until tried on your farm, and found 
satisfactory. Splendid chance for agents. Circulars free. 


WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED. No Humbug. | 


The Hone Stone Knife, Scissor, and ‘Tool Sharpener, | 








the best selling article in the market, 100 per cent. profit. 
Samples mailed for 25c. “ 
Italian Stone Co., Binghamton, N. Y. | 





PATENT 


GRAPE 






A very useful, labor-saving article. Sent —— 

paid on receipt off. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address ALENTINE & CO., 

Bristol, Conn, 





GRAPE - VINES. 





06 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extra quality. 
Reduced Prices. T. 8 HUBBARD, Fredonia,N.Y. 4 





Send for Circulars. 


PLUM TREES. 


50,000 splendid two-year trees — cannot be surpassed, if 
equa:ed, by anything in this country. 
CHERRIES AND PEACHES. 
A large stock, including all the new varieties. 


Also, a general Nursery Stock, very fine. Send for Pri 
List. NICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N.Y. 


THE PULSOMETER, 


The simplest, most durable, and effectivg 
steam come now in use. Will pump gritty 
or muddy water without wear or injury 
its parts. It can not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
Branca Depots: 


104 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

1,327 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

59 Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

South Western Exposition, New Orleans, La 
811 and 813 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities. 


Circular, containing testimonials, references, and full par, 
ticulars, mailed free on application to 


R. BALCAZAR, 


No. 53 Beaver Strect, New York. 

















P.O. Box 129. 








Buy the Best Fertilizers. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
58 and 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FOR SALE--MANURE 


from 180 horses for a year. For particulars, apply to the 
TROY & LANSINGBURGH R.R. CO., Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shocs, 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 
LI. FARMERS should know what min- 


eralg are on their lands. For particulars address 
WM. L. BILLIN. 
P. O. Box 2,844. Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made selling 


Scissors Sharpener and other wares. Sample 25 cts. Cat- 
alogue free. TT. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Muss, 
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Steamed Food and Rumination.— 
“J, W. C.,”’ Melrose, Mass. If any person has hazarded 
the statement that cows do not chew the cud when they 
are fed upon steamed food, he is certainly much mis- 
taken. There isnothing unnatural about the practice of 
feeding this food any more than in grinding the corn oF 
oats instead of feeding it whole. It is simply making 
the food more easily eaten, more palatable, and more di- 
gestible. Each of these effects is an economy, and the 
only question to be considered by the farmer is the mat- 
ter of convenience. The economy and propriety of 
cooked food is well settled. 

A Questionin Dairying.— Inquirer,” 
St. Charles Co., Mo. We should say that there is no 
question as to the profit of keeping cows for the dairy 
upon purchased feed when hay may be bought for $5 to 
$8 per ton, corn at 30 to 50 cents per bushel, and oats 20 
to 25 cents, with milk at 2}cents per quart at a creamery 
near by. Under such circumstances, with a run-down 
farm we should keep all the cows we could procure 
and find room for, selecting, of course, good milkers. A 
good milker should yield 1,800 to 2,000 quarts in the year 
and raise a calf. If there were only the manure pile and 
the calf for profitit would pay. Every possible arrange- 
ment should be made tosave the manure, both liquid and 
solid, and if the funds are to be had if would be an econ- 
omy to steam the food. Dairymen in both Eastern and 
Western States, where feed is worth much more than the 
above prices, are making money with milk at 2} cents a 
quart, 





A Harrowing Question.—“ Inquirer.”’ 
It is difficult to say when a perfect harrow will be in- 
vented, or when we shall have on@that will meet every 
expectation. The uses of the harrow are constantly ex- 
tending, and every new use to which we apply it brings 
to light some new improvement. We can not, therefore, 
expect to have any one harrow that will meet every re- 
quirement of the farmer; on the contrary the more ex- 
acting heis as to the quality of his work the greater vari- 
ety of harrows he will find useful to him. 

Walue of Leaves.—J. H. B.,’’ Chester 
Co., Pa. There is not much difference between the value 
of a ton of leaves, or that of a ton of straw, as manure. 
The percentage of ash is slightly greater in leaves than 
in straw, but the valuable -constituents of the ash, as 
lime, potash, and phosphoric acid, are about the same. 





' Losing the Mair.—‘T. J. 8.,’’ Tippe- 
canoe, Ohio. When cows are fed with steamed food and 
kept in a warm stable during the winter, the usual period 
of shedding the hair is anticipated and considerable irri- 
tation of the skin is frequently noticed before the hair 
loosens. The cowsare uneasy and rub themselves con- 
tinually. The use of too much corn-meal produces the 
same effect, it being what is called ‘‘ too heating.”’ Some 
wheat bran or linseed cake meal should be fed with the 
corn, and salt should be given sparingly. A small quan- 
tity of sulphur should be given in the feed twice a week 
from January until the irritation of the skin disappears. 
There is not a book on “ cattle,’’ and probably never will 
be one, which can meet every circumstance which will 
arise in the care of stock, Much must of necessity be 
left to the judgment and experience of the owner. 

Protrusion of the Rectum in 
Fowis.—“ George,” Wellesly, Mass. Itis not unusual 
for the egg passage in fowls to become relaxed and pro- 
trude in a reverted position. In this case the parts 
should be bathed in some gentle, cooling, astringent lo- 
tion, as cold tea, alum water, or a weak solution of cop- 
peras. It should be immediately returned, and a piece of 
sponge moistened with the Jiquid or with tincture of 
opium should be bound upon the part by means of a 
suitable bandage. A pill of bread soaked in the tincture 
should be given to the fowl, and it should be confined in 
a dark, quiet place for a day or two. If the protrusion 
is repeated the fowl may be considered as incurable. 





Use of Corn-Cobs.—G. E. H.,’’ Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y. We would rather burn corn-cobs if they 
can be procured in large quantities and spread the ashes 
than use them in any other way. 





Price and Value of Plaster.—“E. 
H. M.,” Danbury, Ct. Gypsum, or plaster, is a salt of 
lime containing a large proportion of water. It consists 
of 32.5 per cent of lime, 46.5 per cent of sulphuric acid, 
and 21 per cent of water, when pure. There is a bed of 
gypsum of excellent quality at Manlius, N. Y., and it 
also occurs abundantly from Syracuse westward to Gen- 
esee County. All through this district it can be mined 
and sold profitably at $3 per ton, as itis brought to this 
country from Nova Scotia and sold for $4a ton. Our na- 
tive gypsum is equally as good as the foreign. The man- 





ner in which plaster acts as a fertilizer has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion ; it is soluble in water and can 
supply both sulphur and lime to the piant; it also has 
the property of fixing free ammonia, and some claim 
that this is its principal office. 





Crop for Wet Soil.—‘G. W. F.,” E. 
Brookfield, Mass. The best crop fora rather wet soil 
would probably be oats. If the landis plowed in narrow 
ridges of ten to sixteen fect with deep, open furrows be- 
tween them, the crop would suffer less from the wet. 
But before laying down to grass such land should be 
drained. Potatoes should never be planted on wet soil ; 
they succeed best upon dry, warm land. 





Improving a Cold Clay Pasture. 
—‘* Old Subscriber,” Taunton, Mass. The first thing to 
be done to improve a cold clay pasture is to drainit. It 
should then be well harrowed to tear up the moss and 
loosen the soil upon the bare spots, and dressed with fifty 
bushels of lime per acre. Clover and timothy seed should 
then be sown and the surface rolled or again harrowed. 
If a fair dressing of fine manure could be given in the 
fall so much the better. 

Draining Sandy Soil.—“ W. T. L.,” 
Marshall, Texas. There may very easily be a draining 
mania as any other kind; and the idea that every soil 
needs draining, whatever may be its character, savors 
much of sucha mania. A sandy soil with a clay subsoil 
does not necessarily need draining. It is more than 
probable that the “clay” subsoil itself contains a large 
proportion of sand, and is not really a clay. If it should 
be broken up by subsoiling it would probably be all that 
is needed. We would advise an experiment of this kind 
before expending money upon drains. 





Spasmodic Colic.—“G. F. J.,’’ Mason 
Co., Texas. The readiest remedy for spasmodic colic 
in horses is to give an injection of warm water (not hot) 
with plenty of soap and a handful of salt dissolved in it. 
The horse should be walked about to excite the bowels 
to action. The injection may be given by means ofa 
bladder with a pipe of elder, or other wood, made smooth 
and greased before using. 

Wild Onion—Bermuda Grass.—“ Hi. 
B. B.,”’ Greenville, S.C. There is no thoroughly effect- 
ive means of getting rid of these weeds but by summer 
fallowing, with several plowings and frequent harrowing. 
The roots of the grass must be picked off after each plow- 
ing or harrowing. 

To Stimulate the Growth of Hair. 
—'*G. W. E.,’’ Walden, N. Y. The growth of hair upon 
the mane and tail of ahorse may frequently be stimulated 
by rubbing the skin with a mixture of common whiskey 
and tincture of cantharides. If the follicles of the skin 
from which the hair grows have been destroyed by dis- 
ease or other causes, it is not probable that any applica- 
tion will be effective. 





Value of Gas Lime.— Old Subscriber,” 
Philadelphla. We have not a high opinion of the value 
of gas lime. We would rather pay twenty cents a bushel 
for ordinary lime than have gas lime brought to our 
place and delivered free. Asan absorbent in place of 
plaster it is worse than useless. When gas lime is fresh 
it contains much sulphuretted hydrogen which it has ab- 
sorbed from the gas in the process of its purification. 
This is poisonous to vegetation, and until it has passed 
off on long exposure to the air the gas lime should not 
be used for any agricultural purpose. By the action of 
the air some gypsum or sulphate of lime is produced, and 
the rest is mainly carbonate of lime, or what is known 
as mild lime, and of little use for any purpose. 





How to Catch HMawks.—‘ A. K.,” 
Lunenburg, Mass., sends us his plan of trapping chicken 
hawks, as follows: ‘‘ Take a wire bird-cage, put a live 
chicken in it, and set it on the ground near the buildings 
in an exposed place. Then take a steel trap, tie a small 
dead chick on the pan. Then place a small stick about 
an inch and a half Jong under the chick’s throat, so as to 
bring the head in the natural position. Open the chick’s 
eyes, and he will look as if alive. Place the trap on the 
ground about three feet from the live chicken in the 
cage and set it. Shut up all the young chickens. When 
the hawk comes, he will hear the live chicken calling for 
its mother, and will go for it. But as he can not take it, 
he will quickly see the chicken on the trap and clutch it 
ina moment. Then you have him.” 


Epilepsy in Pigs.—‘W. E. M.,” Ash- 
tabula Co., Ohio. Pigs are very subject to epilepsy, pro- 
bably because no animals are so subject to internal para- 
sites, to the presence of which this affection is often attri- 

















tuted. The attack occurs without any previous symptom. 
The pig suddenly staggers, drops upon his haunches, 
foams at the mouth, becomes rigid, and falls; the eyes 
protrude and are turned upwards, the muscles are vio- 
lently convulsed, and the animal struggles involuntarily 
and unconscivusly. Recovery is often very speedy, and 
the animal regains consciousness and goes about its. 
business again. It is snpposed that worms in the 
stomach and intestines, or minute eggs and larve of 
parasites in the blood or the muscles, are the chief causes, 
although sometimes defective nutrition by reason of in- 
digestion may doubtless produce it. An ounce of tur- 
pentine given daily twice, and followed by an ounce of 
castor oil, or two ounces of linseed oil, or an injection of 
soap and water in the rectum, has been recommended as 
proper treatment; but these are of doubtful benefit. 

Inflammation of the ‘* Hook.’ — 
‘*E.,” Madison, O. When the covering membrane of the 
eye of an ox is seriously inflamed after the loss of the eye, 
it may be removed without injury either with a sharp 
knife by a surgeon or by the application of nitrate of 
silver in solution. The fungoid growth which occurs 
under such circumstances must be removed before there 
can be any cure. It would be bestto have some profes- 
sional advice abont it. 

Restoring Buiter.—J. 0. B.’’ We 
know of no method of restoring rancid butter to a good 
condition. The ill smell and flavor is caused by a chem- 
ical decomposition of some of the constituents and the 
formation of some peculiar acids which can not ve got 
rid ofnor effectually disguised after they are once formed. 





A Sheep with a * Propensity.°°— 
“B.S. H.,’? Tarrytown, N. Y. Sheep have a natural 
propensity for eating bark, which is incurable. They 
should not be allowed in a young orchard, and it is not 
safe to keep them in an old one for many days at a time. 
When they have become at home there they will be on 
the lookout for mischief. 





Wart on a HMorse’s Breast.—'E. 
D.,’’ Labette Co., Kansas. If the wart is small it may be 
removed by tying a stout fine cord or a fine iron wire 
tightly around the base. It will in time drop off. Other- 
wise it may be removed by touching it daily with a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). Be 
careful in using this solution, as it is poisonous. 





The Best Sheep for Ohio.—“S.C.,” 
Pomeroy, Ohio. If we should judge by the practice and 
success of sheep farmers in Ohio we should say that the 
Merino and its grades are the most profitable sheep in 
that State. What is the best sheep depends greatly upon 
the locality. It is certain that there are comparatively 
few places in which the large long-wool sheep can profit- 
ably supersede the full blood and the three-quarter or 
half-bred Merino. Those few places are where a large 
carcass of mutton is desirable, and where abundant pas- 
ture and roots are attainable. It must be remembered 
that by far the largest demand is for fine and three-quarter 
clothing wools, or, in other words, Merino wools, and 
that the demand for combing wools is far from general. 
Few common country woolen factories are able to card 
the long wools, and such factories use up the great bulk 
of the wool produced here. : 





Dick’s Success.— J. §.,"’ Union Grove, 
Mll., relates the following story about Dick. He was 
called the Elephant from his immense size. He weighed 
alive 768 pounds at the age of two years. By that time 
he had eaten 40 bushels of corn, three litters of young 
pigs, three calves, and two dozen hens and chickens, all 
of which charged against him amounted to $34. Dick 
required the services of fourmen and a span of horses 
to dress him, when he made 614 Ibs. of pork, and sold 
for $24.56. The balance against him is made up of little 
items which are not usually charged ; otherwise he would 
have been a profitable pig. He was a Poland-China, and 
an ornament to his race. In one of his frisky moments 
he injured his back, and was therefore killed before he 
was fattened. ‘J. 8.” thinks if he could only raise a lot 
of hogs like Dick he would do well. 

Bloody UWrine.—“C. A. N.,”’ Morristown, 
N.J. The cause of bloody urine in a cow after calving 
is a congested state of the blood-vessels of the kidneys 
consequent upon the recent condition of the cow. It is 
always accompanied by some fever, and a cooling aperient 
draft frequently relieves it at once. We would give 12 to 
16 ounces of Epsom salts with an ounce of ground ginger, 
and apply cold, wet cloths to the loins. No corn-meal 
should be given, and linseed cake-meal should be substi- 
tuted. Scalded crushed oats, given cold, may be alter- 
nated with the linseed. It is also advisable to keep the 
cow quiet for a few days and feed lightly. 
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LOOKING UP THE WEST BLUE, FROM THE FORKS OF BIG AND WEST BLUE, NEB. 


IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


YOU SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


IN IOWA OR NEBRASKA. 


BECAUSE —Their prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre. 
BECAUSE—No payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 
BECAUSE—After the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till‘the whole is paid, 
BECAUSE—You are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which is rapidly increasing. 
BECAUSE—tThe mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 
becomes due. 
BECAUSE—Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 
BECAUSE —Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 
AND YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. 


BECAUSE—Purchasers of our lands in Nebraska during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on its 


g@”™ Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 


price. LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. 


CEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 


At Lincoln, Nebraska, for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa for land in Iowa. 
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For Sale by all 
&@- Price, Only 


Eastern States. 


GOODRICH'S 


EBVERY GADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


TEMPERED 

Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 

ne Dotwar-ex} H. C, GOODRICH, {703 ns tom Sts PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
Imwventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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S. A. SMITH, 
No, 32 Platt St., 

N. Y. City. 








Special price to dealers. 
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LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


es. Sent 


WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
pri A weather, and they never make 

prepaid ‘to any address, 


safely packed, upon receipt of $2 (Tw 
by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY. 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washin 


gton St. Boston. 
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BREECH - LOADER. 


By ‘‘GLOAN.” 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 


Of the Breech-Loading Gun.j/How to Load the Breech- 
Names of the Parts of the) Loader. 
Breech-Loading Gun. Powder for the 
The Barrels of the Breech-| Loader. 
The New Explosives, 
Shot for the Breech-Loader. 
Wadding for the Breech- 
Loader. 
f |Concentrators 
The Pin and Central Fire) Loaders. 
Breech-Loaders. | The Breech-LoadingGunCase. 
Metal and Paper Cartridges.) A Model Gun Chest. 
The Fit of the Breech-Loader.|How to Clean a Breech- 
TheLocks of a Breech-Loader.| Loader. 
To Take a Gun Lock to Pieces./The Dead Shot. 
Names of the Parts of the}How to Aim. 
Gun Locks. |The Value of Field Sports. 
To Take Apart and Pnt To |Game Laws. 
gether a Breech-Luader. 'Field Philosophy. 
Price, post-paid, Two DoLLaRs. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breech- 





ader. 
The Selection of a Brecch- 
oader. 


How Breech-Loaders are 
fade. for Brecch- 


JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








Lake Superior and Mississippi R.R. 
SaInT PAUL, Junv, 1874. 

This Company has for sale large tracts of Land, in the 

vicinity of its Railroad, on which are extensive wild 

Cranberry Marshes, from which several Thou- 

sand Bushels were gathered in 1873. To any person 

acquainted with the culture of Cranberries, rare oppor- 

tunities are offered. Address 
JNO. P. ILSLEY, 

PRESIDENT AND LAND COMMISSIONER. 


Carbonized Enamel 


IS AS PURE AS CLASS. 
The Bridgeport M'f’g Co.,, 


OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(Office, No. 88 Chambers St., New York), 
Have the exclusive control of this valuable enamel, and are 
using it to cover all of their celebrated 


American Submerged Force Pumps. 


They also enamel pipe inside and out, which delivers the 
water chemically pure. The Enamel is composed of vege- 
table matter, baked on so hard that a blow does not break 
it, and it resists acids that eat gold. 

Gentlemen: Ihave examined the sections of Carbonized 
Enamel! Pipe submitted to me by you. It is superior to any 
pipe I have ever seen for résisting acids and conducting 
water from springs or for use in connection with pumps, 
etc. The Enamel adheres with astonishing tenacity, with- 
standing even heavy blows; and the surface of the metal 
where the enamel is beaten off seems to be protected against 
the ordinary action of water. 

M. C. WELD, 


Late Associate Editor Am. Agriculturist. 








MUDGE & WOODS, No. 88 Chambers St., N. Vy 


are the exclusive selling agents of the Bridgeport M’fg Co. 
for the Licenses of States, counties, and towns rizhts for the 


American Submerged Suction and Force Pumps. 


$290 Piano. Circulars free, U.S. Piano Co. 810 B’dway, N.Y. 
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Newly Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 


Beautifully Mustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa. 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 

s grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
js not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
gure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
gense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of yalu- 
able matter. ' 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


Book of Poultry, 


With Practical Schedules for Judg- 
ing, Constructed from. Actual 
Analysis of the Best Mod- 
ern Decisions, 


By LEWIS WRICHT, 


Author of “The Practical Poultry Keeper,”’ “ The 
Brahma Foul,” etc. 





ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Fifty Colored Portraits of Prize Birds, 
Painted from Life by J. W. Ludlow. 





CONTENTS. 
AP. | CHap. 

1.—Houses and Accommo- | 19.—Brahmas. 

dation. 20.—Malays. 
2.—The Selection of Stock. 21,--Game., 
$—Feeding and_ General | 22.—Dorkings., 

‘Treatment of Fowls. 23.—Spanish. 
4.—Eggs and Incubation. 24.—Hamburghs, 
§.—Artificial Hatching. .| 25.—Polish Fowls, 
6—The Management of 26.—French Breeds of Poul- 

Chickens. y 


ry. 

7.—Fattening and Killing. 27.—American Breeds of 
8—Poultry as National Poultry. 

Food. 28.—Unclassed Varieties of 
9.—The Utility of ‘* Fancy Poultry. 

Points.” 29.—Bantams (Except Game). 


145-Commencing a Strain. 30.—Game Bantams. 


Mating Stock for Breed- | 31.--Wild Breeds of Poultry, 
ing Prize Birds. Origin of the Domestic 
22.-Rearing, Care, and Exhi- Fowl. 


bition of Prize Poultry. | 82.—The Guinea Fowl. 
18.—Shows and Judging. . | 833.—The Turkey. 
M4--Buying, Selling, and 34.—The Pea Fowl. 








exporting. 35.—Ducks. 
15.—Enemies in the Yard. 34.—Geese. 
16.—Diseases of Poultry. 37.—Swans. 
17.—Technical Terms, 88.—Possible Additions to 
18.—Cochins. th: Poultry Yard, 


Price, Postpaid - - - - $1500 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
Price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 





SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 


Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S. 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 






By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 

Past-Paid, Ten Dollars. 





Ss 


WALLACE’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 
their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


trom the earliest dates until the ‘close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870, 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an InTropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


‘ Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. Onze. BEING A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with dn APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 
Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — BrExpine, 


REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JoszpH CAIRN 
Smmpson. Pos. octavo. Post-paid, $3.00, 


FIELD SPORTS. 


a 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 18th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing ; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 1th edition. 
One post octavo yolume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual. 
For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof eek on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and geen pe of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. . 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Com piste Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle, 
Nearly ~ practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 





Practical Trout Culture. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner _of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describin; thoroughly all 
es is requisite.to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 


BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pi 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, te 3 Flowers, all Field Cr Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
mae Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $l... 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. ‘ 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. Ps 
Planti Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries. vate 
Bor me aa avenues. Fully lustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fae Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Po 
paid, L 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CRANDALL’S GREAT SHOW.—THE ACROBATS. 




















FUN FOR THE MILLION. 


Come One, Come All! Here are jolly times for you, Grats and Boys, and 
for your fathers and mothers too; the old folks will be as much pleased as you. 
Here is genuine FUN for you, with nothing about the Show-to injure your 
morals, but on the contrary, a great deal to develop your constructive or mechanical 
talents. These new Acropats of Mr. Crandall are the most wonderfal toys we 
have ever seen. If you carefully examine each of the figures on these two pages, 
you will see that there are ONLY sEVEN different pieces. A box of these Acro- 
BATS contains four bodies, four heads, eight arms, eight legs, one flag, and six pieces 
of wood, or thirty-one pieces in all, and yet from these few elements you can not only 
make pictures similar to those beforé you, but many thousands of others. The 
pieces are variously colored, which can not be shown in our ink engravings. They are 























J 


80 grooved and jointed and fitted, that they fasten strongly together in all conceivable 
positions. These amusing new toys are creating a furore among all the children (and 
old folks too) who have succeeded in getting hold of them. Every day’s supply re- 
ceived at 245 Broadway, has “gone off like hot cakes,” and correspondents are in- 
quiring for them, their price, etc. They will soon be on sale by the toy dealers 
generally. The Orange Judd Company are selling them as fast as received at $1 a 
box, delivered at 245 Broadway, New York, but if to be sent anywhere out of the 
city, the cost of carriage by express or otherwise must be added to the $1 a box. 
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DON’T FAIL 
TO HAVE A LIBRARY. 


GOOD BOOKS 
For Farmers’ Libraries. 


In response to a request made of one whose thorough and 
practical knowledge on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, and Household is so fully conceded that his opin- 
ions could not fail to secure attention and command respect 
were we permitted to give his name, we have received the 
following as his judgment concerning some of the works on 
our Catalogue of Books for Farmers, 

Any of these Books will be forwarded, post-paid, to any 
address in the United States or Territories, on receipt of the 
price, by Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 


For a Farmer’s Library. 


If I could have but two 
books in such a library it 
would be these, as I con- 
sider them the most import- 
How Crops Grow, | ant contributions to agri- 

cultural literature of mod- 

(price $2.00), and ern times. They contain 

all of vegetable physiology 

How Crops Feed, and agricultural chemistry 
(price $2.00.) oe any except special stu- 

. dénts need, and nowhere is 
By Prof. Sax’ W. Jommeon. there so much of agricul- 
ture condensed in so small 
aspace. As works of refer- 
ence they are indispensable. 


Most farming operations 
are accomplished by force, 
applied through imple- 
Farm Implements ments and machines, and a 

. farmer should understand 

and Machinery. mechanics, at least suffi- 

By Joun J. THomas. ciently to apply force most 

economically. In this work 

Price $1.50. the fundamental principles 

are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 


This is the best American 
work upon general farm 


The New American | management. It treats of 


rm the leading crops, build- 
Fa Book. ings, draining, etc., and in- 


By R.L. and L. F. ALLEN. | cludes sufficient about ani- 
mals of different kinds to 
eestnamaiel meet the wants of most 
farmers. 


For the farmer who 
American Weeds and | wishes to know something 
about the weeds upon his 

Useful Plants. farm, as well as useful cul- 

By Dr. Wm. Darttnaton. | tivated and wild plants, 


r this will answer better than 
Frige $1.06. a general treatise on botany. 


Such alibrary should have 
some work on domestic ar- 
chitecture. Most works 


Country and Suburb- upon the subject are costly 
an Homes, on account of the designs. 


This is one of the best 
By D. T. Atwoos. works, at a moderate price, 


Price $1.50 and contains, with other 
matter, the method of build- 
ing with concrete. 


After the farm crops, fruit 

: is of the most importance. 

The Fruit Garden. No work covers the whole 

By P. Barry. Price $2.50. | subject so completely as 
this. 


Farms near cities often 
make more from garden 


Gardening for Profit. crops than from farm crops. 


By Perzr HENDERSON. This is the best work on 
market gardening, and will 


Price $1.50. serve for the family garden 
also. 


Gardenin for e An excellent garden book, 
g th and in the libraries for 


South. Southern farmers might be 
By Wx. N. Ware. substituted for Hender- 
son’s, but it would be well 

Price $2.00. to have both, 


The New Book of I do not know of any 


: book upon out-door flower 
Flowers. gardening that on the 
By Josep Breck. whole is so good as this. 
Its teachings are sound, and 

Price $1.75. style pleasing. 








Mysteries of Bee- 
Bees, Poultry, and Pigs 


Keeping. are often made subjects of 
By M. QuinBy. Price $1.50. | especial care by small far- 


s . | mers, and separate treatises 
Practical Poultry on these are more likely to 
Keeper. be asked for in a library 


By L. Wrieut. Price $2.00. | like this than those upon 
the larger animals. Each 


The Pig. of these is the best in its 
3y JOSEPH Harris, line. 
Price $1.50. | 





Draining for Profit. | 
aa > WwW E So in farm operations, 

By Guo. E. WaRrne, Jn. those of Draining and Dai- 
Price $1.50. | rying, especially the factory 
| system, are not likely to be 


Dairy Husbandry. | treated sufficiently in detail 
By X. A. WILLARD. in general works. 
Price $3.00. 


As all the other works are 

matters of fact, it may be 

‘ well to have a little pleas- 

Tim Bunker Papers. antry. This conveys much 

ae sound teaching on rural 

putes Sm. economy in a quaint style, 

and it is sometimes policy 
to sugar-coat your pill. 


Books for a Larger Library. 


Besides all the works in the foregoing list, I would add 
the following: 
American Cattle. L. F. ALLEN. $2.50. 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry. $1.50. 
Hints to Horse Keepers. H. W. HERBERT. $1.75. 
American Cattle Doctor. G. H. Dapp. $1.50. 


Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
Dr. Harris. $4.00. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
Downine. $5.00. 


Cranberry Culture. J.J. Wuite. $1.25. 

Grape Culturist. A. 8S. Futter. $1.50. (For the 
West would substitute Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
$1.50.) 


Grasses and Forage Plants. 
Cc. L. Frnt. $2.50. 


Forest Trees, ArtTHuur Bryant. $1.50. 

Landscape Gardening. Kemr. $2.50. 

Hops. 40 cts. Flax. 50 cts. Tobacco, 25 cts. 
Onion. cts. Essays. 

Boussingaull’s Rural Economy. $1.60. 

Play and Profit in My Garden. Roe. $1.50. 

Window Gardening. Witirams. $1.50. 


Books for a Still Larger Library. 


In addition to those mentioned in the other two lists, I 
would name the following. 

Animals and Plants under Domestica- 

tion. 2 vols. CHas. Darwin. $6. (This not suggest- 

ed for its doctrine, but as a useful work of reference.) 


Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture, $6. 
Landscape Gardening. Downine. $6.50. 
The Vegetables of America, F. Burr. &5. 
The Book of Evergreens, J. Hoopes. $3. 
Trout Culture. Dr. Suacx. $1.50. 

Farm Gardening & Seed Growing, Britt. $1. 
The Dog. Dinxs, Maynew & HurtcuHrinson. $3. 
Young Sportsman’s Manual. Forrester. $3. 
Hunter and Trapper. H. TurasHer. $1. 
The Market Assistant. Dervor. $2.50. 
Hedges and Evergreens. Warver. $1.50. 
Pear Culture. P. T. Quinn. $1. 

Money in the Garden. Quin. $1.50. 

How Plants Grow. Gray. $1.2. 

How Plants Behave. Gray. %5cts. 
Illustrated Horse Doctor. MarueEw. $3. 
Peach Culture. Futton. $1.50. 

Barns, Out-Buildings & Fences, Harney. $6. 
Cottages and Farm Houses, Woopwarp. $1.50. 
Country Homes, Woopwarp. $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
. 245 .Broapwax, New York. 











A Man of Hono 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLEsToy 
Finely Illustrated, 


—_—_—— 


The publishers take pleasure in commending this 
one of the most charming stories that has been Dresena fi 
to the American people. Mr. Eggleston hag given to it 
with rare fidelity, the local coloring of the Part Of thy 
country where its scenes are laid. Itisa realistic 
of life in the Old Dominion. Its people are ladies ang 
gentlemen. Robert Pagebrook, the ‘Man of Honor,"ig 
every inch a man, and his sayings and doings gt once aj, 
tract and hold the reader's attentive interest, lea! 
love-story, too, and has the merit, which is not ag 
mon as itmight be nowadays, of ending to the reader's 
entire satisfaction. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


A capital picture of Life in Old Virginia before the wary 
to be found in Mr. George Cary Eggleston's “4 Man of 
Honor.” Virginian hospitality, Virginian Cousinship, Yip 
ginian housekeeping, are portrayed in accurate and ‘ 
ive colors. It is a life which the author has himself 
and loved, and he writes of it with a warmth that come 
from the heart.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Really reada%le in the most refreshing sense of the tem 
a story of the most amusing and attractive interest» 
Louis Times. 

It is written in an off-hand manner, and is Dright ang 
amusing.— Worcester, (Mass.) Spy. 


With Virginian life as a specialty, Mr. Eggleston haséryy 

# simple, straightforward, truthful, and withal, artistic te 
ture of Southern society. It is sketchy, perhaps too mug, 
80, but the sketches are all vigorous and show the hand of, 
practiced artist. In forming the characters of his Dookit 
evident that Mr. Eggleston has drawn oftener on his q 
than on his imagination ; that he has lived among the 
whom he describes, has heard them talk, and seen the” 
under all the moods of ordinary life—Boston Datly Aim 
tiser. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. Mr. Pagebrook gets up and calls an Andal 
Lawgiver.—2. Mr. Pagebrook is Invited to Brak 
fast.—3. Mr. Pagebrook Eats his Breakfast.—4, 
Pagebrook Learns Something about the Customs¢ 
the Country.—5. Mr. Pagebrook Makes some Acquit 
tances.—6. Mr. Pagebrook Makes a Good Impreseimn 
—%. Mr. Pagebrook Learns Several Things--8, Mis 
Sudie Makes an Apt Quotation.—9. Mr. Pagebrook Met 
an Acquaintance.—10. Chiefly Concerning ‘ Foggy,= 
11, Mr. Pagebrook Rides.—12. Mr. Pagebrook Din 
with his Cousin Sarah Ann.—13. Concerning the Rit 
lets of Blue Blood.—14. Mr. Pagebrook Manages ® 
be in at the Death—15. Some very Unreasonih 
Conduct.—16. What Occurred Next Morning.—11. i 
which Mr. Pagebrook Bids his Friends Good-by—4 
Mr. Pagebrook Goes to Work.—19. A Short Chapt, 
not very Interesting, perhaps, but of some Importam’ 
in the Story, as the Reader will probably Discover afte’ 
awhile.—20. Cousin Sarah Ann Takes Robert's Pat 
—21. Miss Barksdale Expresses some Opinions —& 
Mr. Sharp Does his Duty.—23. Mr. Pagebrook Take 
a Lesson in the Law.—24. Mr. Pagebrook Cuts Himsdl 
Loose from the Past and Plans a Future.—25. In whit) 
Miss Sudie Acts very Unreasonably.— 26. In which Mis) 
Sudie adopts the Socratic Method.—2?7. Mr. Pagebrook © 
Accepts an Invitation to Lunch and Another Invitation 
28. Major Pagebrook Asserts Himself.—29. Mr. Barksdale 
the Younger goes upon a Journey.—30. The Youngt 
Mr. Barksdale Asks to be Put upon his Oath.—31. Mt 
William Barksdale Explains.—82. Which is also the 
Last. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—By M. Woo tr. 


“Now I’ve Got You” (Frontispiece).—Mr. Robert 
Pagebrook was “ Blue.”—‘‘ I Fall at Once into a Chronit 
State of Washing up Things.”—‘ Foggy.’’--Cousit 
Sarah Ann.—The Rivulets of Blue Blood.—Miss Sudie 
Declares Herself “‘ so Glad.’"—‘‘ Let Him Serve it at Onc 
Then.”—*“ Very Well, Then.”—“I’m as Proud and # 
Glad as a Boy with Red Morocco Tops to his Boots.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID ..... .... weeevoswseus 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BRoapwar New York. 
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THE 


HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES BY” THE PRESS. 


It is full Or quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de- 
scriptions.—New York Standard. 

The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the a is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epi rammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
pooks.—Christiun Standard (Cincinnati). 

For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 

Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing, are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope. 


PRICE, POST-PAID.........c0sceee esoves $1.3. 


The End of the World. 


A LOVE STORY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Hoosier School-Master.” 
WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people--such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work,. however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— The Albion, New York. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 








The Mystery 
Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘* The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The End 
of the World,” ete. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Autocrat of 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern.--3. Land and Love.— 
4. Albert and Katy.—5. Corner-Lots.—6. Little Katy'’s Lover. 
-7. Catching and Getting Caught.—8. Isabel Marlay.— 
9, Lovers and Lovers.—l0. Plausaby, Esq., takes a Fatherly 
Interest.—l1. About Several Things.—12. An Adventure.— 
13. A Shelter.—14. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—16. The 
Return.—17. Sawney and his Old Love.—i8. A Collision.— 
19. Standing Guard in Vain.—20, Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22. Sailing.—23. Sinking.—24. Dragging.—25. 
Atterwards.—26. The Mystery.—27. ‘The Arrest.—28. The 
Tempter.—29. The Trial.—30. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 
Lurton.—32. A Confession.—33, Death.—34. Mr. Lurton’s 
Courtship. —35. Unbarred.—36. Isabel.—37. The Last.— 
Words Afterwards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br FRANK BEARD. 


2118 Unselfish Le‘ve found a Melancholy Recompense.— 
The Superior Being.—Mr. Minorkey and the Fat Gentle- 
man.—Plausaby sells Lots.—* By George! He! he! he!”— 
Mrs. Plausaby.—The Inhabitant—A Pinch of Snuff.—Mrs. 
Ferret.— One Savage Blow full in the Face.—* What on 
Airth’s the Matter? ”—Tne Editor of “The Windmill.”— 
Git up and Foller!” 

- $150 


Price Postpaid - - - = 


Kither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 












WHOLESALE PRICE-LIST. 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED 
BUILDING - BLOCKS 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 


Tf A 


BY, 





Mh 


‘y/ 


BEAUTIFUL, 
AMUSING, 
INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S 
Building - Blocks. 


PRICE PER DOZEN BOXES. 


No. 1, $12.00 (3 Dozen Boxes in a Case). 
No. 3, $ 6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes in a Case). 
No. 4, $ 6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes in a Case). 


CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade - Blocks. 


Price per Dozen Boxes $6.00 (6 Dosen Boxes 
in @ Case). 


CRANDALL’S 
Expression - Blocks. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $3.00 (12 Dozen Boxes 
in a Case). 


Crandall’s Acrobats. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $8.00 (6 Dozen Boxes 
ina Case). 


CRANDALL’S 
Alphabet-Blocks, 


Red, White, and Blue. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes 
in @ Case). 

















Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal 
terms, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 
°245 Broapway, New York, 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


A Beautiful, New Picture for Every Subsori- 
ber to the 


American Agriculturist 
FOR 1874. 


An exquisite Oil Painting by the celebrated 
American Painter, Mr. B. F. Reinhart, executed 
expressly forthe American Agriculturist and entitled 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


has been most successfully reproduced in Chromo: 
by the’ well-known firm of Bencke & Scott. Itisa 
picture of a scene in childhood, which many will 
recognize as what they have themselves witnessed 
or been actors in, and can not fail to please both. 
old and young. 

The Publishers will give this beautiful Chromo- 


To Every Subscriber 


to this paper for the year 1874 received after this 
date, as detailed below. Itis ready for ime 
mediate delivery at 245 Broadway, 
Free of Charge. 


If to go by mail, 10 cents must be sent to 
cover cost 0 Jackies and postage. For 25 
cents it will be Mounted, Varnishe 
ed, Packed, and sent Post-paid. 


N. 1B.—The Chromo will be delivered : 
At the Office, Ummounted, Free. 
“ «6% Mounted, 15 cents extra, ; 
Sent by Mail, Ummoumnted, 10 cents extra, 
“ « «Mounted, % cents extra, 


We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the office, as in the large quantities we paved up we 
are able to mount them for a quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it can usually be 
done elsewhere. ‘ 

The picture is designed forevery subscribe 
er upon the terms stated above, wuich please read 
carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitled 
to it, whether their names come singly at $1.50 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1.20 each, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 


N. B.—A few of the beautiful pictures 
entitled ‘‘ MiscHIzEF BREWING,”’ which have been 
iven to so large a number of subscribers, are still 
in stock, and, while any remain, subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist can have their choice be- 
tween this and the new Chromo “Up FoR RE- 
parrs’’; but the choice must be named at time of 
subscribing. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, NEw YOorRK. 





Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 





There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr, Williams's book tells. 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to- 
plant. It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 

— 1,—Window Gardening | Chap. 12.—Climbing Vines, 
—Its Pleasures—Increase in Balcony Gardening. 
Popular Taste — Relining | Chap. 18.—Bulbs. 

Influences. Chap. 14.—Ferneries, Wardian: 

Chap. 2.—Location and De-| Cases, Fern Decorations. 
signs for Window Gardens. | Chap. 15,.—The Camellia, 

Chap. 8.—General Manage- | Chap. 16.—The Rose. 
ment of Window Gardens. | Chap. 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 

Chap. 4.—Special Care of] tle. 

Window ardens, Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 

oo. 5.—Insects, and how to| Chap. 19.—The Geranium. 
Kill them Chap. 20.—The Oleander, Bou- 


vardia. 
Chap. 21.—Verbenas, Petu- 


nias, etc. 
Chap. 22.—The Mignonette, 
Cinerarias 


Chap. 6.—Propagation from 
Seeds, Cuttings, etc. 

Chap. 7.—Propagating Boxes, 
Heating Cases, etc. 

Chap. 8.— Window Pots, Box- ¥ 
es, Plant_Stands. Chap. 23.—Carnations. 

Chap. 9.—Conservatories and | Chap. 24.—Alpine Plants. 
Greenhouses. Chap. 3.—Miscellaneous. 

Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. ants. 

Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco-| Chap. 26.— Parlor Decora- 
rative Purposes. tions. 

$1.50 


P. rice, post-paid, . e 7 7 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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G we E A T. D E D U C si | Oo N e N. GuiiBert, Gwynedd, Pa.—Enclosed is sample of wool Ho @ te Pog = w agons, Truc 
of a yearling ewe, bred from the ewe Cotswold that I order- » Hay Tedders, Whee} 
TEAS a COFFEES ed from you for Mr. Keller, at Akron, Pa.; the wool of the Horee-Rakes, ete. The dest ang 

sari y ed 16% Ibs., and speaks very well for your ao 

an Jock. "He intends having it ‘advertieed in the Lancaster Seat eee Riding Spr ing ever 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Imcreased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


newspapers. He sold all his other sheep. 
Yours, etc., A. R. FRASER, No. 415 S. Second St. 
Always on hand and for sale, Cotswold Sheep, Southdowns, 
Blooded Live Stock, Horses, Cows, Calves, Swine, Geese, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Fancv Fowls, Peacocks, Dogs, Maltese 
Cats, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, Deer, Swan, Pigeons, 
ete. A noble pair of thoroughbred Mastiffs, and an elegant 
English Greyhound Dog. Wanted—Deer, Swan, and Wild 
Gecse. N. GUILBERT?, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 





WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= ©Steam-Engines, 

| Portable, Stationary, and 

| Agricultural. 

Hag) Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 

im ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 

Farms and Plantations for Grain 

Threshing. Food Cooking for 

Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


STANDARD PEARS. 


Several Blocks of 
An unbroken 










An immense number of splendid trees. 
different ages. All ready for Fall trade. 
Block of 300,000, unequaled in this country. 

Also, a general Nursery Stock, very fine. 
Send for Price List. 

NICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y. 


exanevrar. [REES | 


ORNAMENTAL 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
STANDARD PEAR-TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 

QraGaRa NURSERIES, established 1839. 


Come and see. 








THE PATENT 


FRION 


PLANO-FORTE 


Fixcels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed. 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States. 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 





o- 


i e —ae A 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR 


| AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The Major & Knapp Engraving, ifs, and Lithographing Co, 


56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y. 











FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 
“Capital Stock........... estedsh eoe- ee reneee + 00$000,000 
«Cash value of Assets... Siiisbb ows 2 $1,308,224 
Total Liabilities.......... ebeesvaysebos $2,302 
Net Asscts,.........0.-cccccee UsWebSivkes oSeee $1,225,922 


Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencies. 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 





e Patron’s Hand - Book. — Pro- 
nounced by Masters and Secretaries of State Granges to 
‘be invaluable. Circular, giving contents. free. Mailed to 
ef address, for 25 cents. Address, J. K. HUDSON, 
ditor and Proprietor Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 

tors, we have organized a 
ee — —" ry 

PATENT DEPARTMEN! 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 

Securing Patents 

in the United States and foreign countries. 

The character for 

2 * 2 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIsT for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 
All Inventors 

desirous of procuring, patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a bricf description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 
- atthe Patent Office, to determine patenta- ge 
je bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. Eo 
Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best connsel have been 
Secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 

agency. 





Specifications, drawings, efgravings, mo- 
dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department in- 


ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
ty to their interests, and the best services 
which can be rendered by thorongh experts. 


For fall particulars, address 
T AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
PATENT DEPARTMENT 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





invented. The seat can be mov 

a any part of the wagon, or can be re. 

S rin S moved at will, The Spring ig en. 

sf tirely under the seat, and out of th 

. : way. Every spring fally warranted, 
After using them six months, if not found as represen 

can be returned, and money will be refunded, pte: 

Farmer should havea pair. Price $4.50. Send for cirenlas 

BENJ. F. WELLS, Sole Agent 

47 Dey St., New York, 


ed to 








JOHN | 
ANDROSS. } 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” “Dallas Gal- 
braith,” ete., ete. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
The story is of intense interest, and holds the reader from 


its commencement to its close, and gives much food for 
thought regarding the workings of political rings and goy- 


} ernment frauds in our large citics.—Fost, Salem, Mags, 


The characters and their work are strongly but no doubt 
truthfully drawn, Aside from its literary merit, the book 
deserves credit for calling attention to a crying shame of 
our time.—Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It will at once enchain the attention of the reader, and 
prove vigorously and skillfully written, by this among 
the foremost novel writers of Amcrica.—Commonweath, 
Boston, Mass. re 

Of a story of Mrs. Davis it is hardly necessary to say that 
it holds the reader’s absorbed attention from beginning to 
end. Though the interest of the plot is very considerable, 
it is subordinate to the higher interest of the description 
and development of character. There is a great deal of 
very life-like painting of people and manners,—Christian 
Union, New York. . 

The characters are well drawn, the incidents are full of 
interest, and the plot sustained with consistency and power, 
—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 


We are constantly struck with the out-cropping of the 


one golden thread that holds all her writings together, and 
never fails to shine through the web of whatever plot she 
weaves about it—that singleness of point-and moral more 
characteristic of her writings than of any other we know of, 
and which is, broadly stated, a self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty.—Daily Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Her hero is a man entangled by the great Ring of Penn- 
sylvania, who is sent by this corporation to the State Senate 
with a hold of criminality to keep him in hand, who even 
then attempts to break loose and join the party of honesty, 
but is at the crisis brought in check again by the Ring, with 
the still more potent motive of love. ... The plot is very 
well wrought, and the denouement is powerfully conceived 
and managed.—New York Evening Mail. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 





Agricultural Chemical Analysis, 


After E, Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and Others. 
Edited by G C. CALDWELL, 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his buok shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YoRK. 











ANTED.,—T* United States Life Insurance Company is now re-organizing 


its Agency 


: Department, and is prepared. to negotiate with gentlemen -of- business~ ability to act as 
e - Agents, - Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. 
Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York, JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 
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